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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE TOWN & COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


STORM 


ET us not altogether regret that 
A the Planning Bill and White 
aper are topics of fierce con- 
tention. It is not a good thing in itself, 
but good will come of it. As War 
educates in geography, political strife 
educates in social issues. Planners, 
aconciliatory breed, will neither yelp 
with the hounds nor take cover with 
the hare. Notice that the most 
violent attacks come from one or 
two municipal magnates less anxious 
for national planning than for bigger 
powers to go their own way—perhaps 
down the 1919-39 slope, more gener- 
ously greased with State subsidies. 

Bigger powers the towns should 
certainly have. They get them in 
the acquisition clauses of the Bill. 
As to finance, the vital thing is that 
compensation shall be available for 
reducing density toahumanstandard. 
Authorities should fasten on that 
point, now that. a National Com- 
pensation Fund and the essential 
Barlow policy have been accepted. 

It is surely a mistake to focus so 
much attention on the ‘‘ 1939 
ceiling.’” The Government formula 
I$ 2 not unreasonable compromise. 
The attacks on it are partly a 
carry-over from the antiquated men- 
tality of a pre-supertax age. But 
they also reveal genuine anxiety as 
to the fundamental need of adequate 





compensation for decongestion, 
which can only come from a National 
Fund. The White Paper is a tepid 
affair beside the Uthwatt Report, 
but it does in fact cross the same 
logical Rubicon. The principle of 
public control of land use, and the 
public claim to permitted increases 
of land value, are firmly stated. 

Our own criticism of Government 
strategy remains. It would have 
madeall the difference to the reception 
of the machinery proposals if they 
had been preceded by an inspiring 
statement of the policy they are 
intended to implement. That policy 
should place in the forefront the 
general restoration of the family 
home and garden, in old towns and 
new ; and the regrouping of industry 
so that these much desired homes can 
mostly be near work in neighbourly 
communities, with access to green 
spaces and an unspoiled countryside. 
It is unfortunate that the acceptance 
by the President of the Board of 
Trade of.the Barlow ‘‘ main ideas ”’ 
was so phrased that it might mean a 
continuance of the suburban sprawl. 
That ought to be corrected at once 
by an explicit statement by the 
Minister of Town and Country 
Planning. It should also be made 
clear that the policy for location of 
industry will take full account, not 
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only of the employment and indus- 
trial considerations which properly 
preoccupy the Board of Trade, but 
of the strategic factors (of which we 
have lately had a reminder), and 
above all of the factors of domestic 
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had a vague but passionate vision of 
a better Britain. It is for the 
Government to turn that into a vivid 
picture, and to announce their me 
solve to begin immediately after the 
war to make it a reality. Local 

















and social surroundings. authorities will co-operate if givena By 
Since the Blitz the people have definite lead. P 
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Discussion Group. Professor Patrick example, ‘‘ Modern Housing ’’ (Bauer)j™ 4 regi 
Abercrombie, Vice-President of the ‘‘ London: The Unique City ’’ (Ras Pla 
Association and Mr F. J. Osborn, mussen); ‘‘ Faith for Living ’’ (Mum-§ contr 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, ford) ; and ‘‘ The Location of Industry§ unit i 
met a representative group of over,100 and the Depressed Areas’’ (S. Rg or § 
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area, on Friday, June 9, at the Lighting greatly appreciate gifts of any of theseg stron 


Service Bureau, 2 Savoy Hill, W.C.2. 
This was the successful inaugral meeting 
of a Group designed to promote dis- 
cussion and intelligent interest in town 
and country planning problems. An 
active Committe has been formed under 
the chairmanship of Mr D. B. William- 
son, with Miss Lesley Osborn as secre- 
tary. Those interested in attending 
future meetings should communicate 
with Miss Osborn. 


Library. A comprehensive Library 
and Information Service covering Town 
and Country Planning, Housing, Socio- 
logy, Agriculture, Architecture, Urban 
History, Economics, Engineering, Sur- 
veying and related subjects, is being 
compiled at the Association’s new head- 
quarters at 28 King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. _Many of the standard 
works on these subjects however, are 
out of print until after the war—for 


titles or similar standard works (org © Sp 


loans for replacement after the war).§ regio 
‘Members who can spare pamphlets org outst 
books of more limited interest from parac 
their shelves, are asked to send lists, img we a 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


OUR GEOGRAPHICAL 
BACKGROUND AND 


By Dr. F. Zweig 


Professor of Political Economy, Cracow University 


developing before our eyes, which 

may be terméd planning economy. 
By this we mean an economy in which 
planning plays a prominent part, but 
not controlled in every detail and still 
having considerable scope for private 
enterprise and initiative. The economy 
of a democratic country will be planned 
for limited and well defined objectives— 
for instance full employment and 
minimum standards of welfare. But, 
through private ownership, will have 
a fairly large admixture of public 
utilities, mixed enterprise and coopera- 
tives. One of the objectives may be also 
aregional reintegration. 

Planning is primarily the spatial 
control of our resources, whether the 
unit is a town, a region, a whole country 
or group of countries (the inter- 
national region). It has, therefore, a 
strong geographical background. 

Space consciousness, particularly 
tegional consciousness, is one of the 
outstanding features of our time. It is a 
paradoxical one. As space ‘‘ shrinks ”’ 
we are involved more and more in the 
melting pot of world economy. But 
the more we are absorbed in this huge 
unit the more we are anxious to retain 
our local individuality and personality. 
There is an apparent but not a real 
contradiction in these two outlooks, 
international and local. Each is really 
supplementary to the other and essen- 
tial to the complete functioning of both 
the international and local development. 

Regional consciousness consists in 
the belief that people living in a certain 
area belong to that area and can, in and 
through it, contribute most to the 
community ; that man’s activities must 
be related to the special features of his 
environment ; that every area with its 


A NEW PATTERN OF ECONOMY is 
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special climatic conditions, soils, vegeta- 
tion; density of population, industries 
and occupation has its own individuality 
which must be fostered and developed. 

The emergence of regional conscious- 
ness has been to a great extent sirength- 
ened by the lack of balance and distress 
in special areas brought about by 
industrial concentration and over- 
crowding. And this new regional feeling 
is helping to spread the idea of planning 
from which a regional reconstruction 
is expected. 

What we hope for, and what we 
should plan for, is the avoidance of 
over-specialisation and at the same time 
over-concentration. We must ‘plan to 
avoid concentration of ‘‘ one-track ”’ 
production (the so-called mono-culture), 
and aim at a diversification of industry 
in a more equitably balanced regional 
and national economy. Every regional 
or national unit, if it has been conceived 
as a whole, should be able to give a full 
and whole life to the individuals living 
in it. By over-concentration and over- 
specialisation, however, it becomes like 
a machine devised solely for one type of 
work. I am thinking here of both social 
and aesthetic factors, and the problem 
as I see it, is how to combine these 
factors with the purely technical and 
economic criteria of maximum efficiency. 
During the Great Depression we have 
seen how the most highly specialised 
countries, regions and localities suffered 
greatest hardship. This is an additional 
reason for diversity. 

The present trend towards regional 
reintegration really works as a check on 
the extreme application of the inter- 
regional and international division of 
labour. 

There is yet another aspect of planning 
economy. Geographical factors have 








THE GEOGRAPHY OF MONO-CULTURE : over-specialisation has resulted in wileageall 
in the physical background of whole areas. This derelict mining village near Durham was 
destroyed not by bombs or battle, but by a peace-time industry. 


hitherto been regarded as economic data 
heaven-sent and unalterable. In point 
of fact we are constantly influencing our 
geographical background by activities 
of all kinds. And we can do so con- 
sciously to an even greater dégree to fit 
in with agreed objectives, while abstain- 
ing from its deterioration and disruption. 

The geography of a nation may be 
compared to the home of the individual. 
The home influences man’s life and 
work, but at the same time, ways of 
living and working react on the home 
and alter its pattern. 

We must consider the economic 
activities also in the light of our 
geographical environment. We should 
not disrupt the working of geographical 
forces by greed or ignorance, by lack of 
interest, or by extravagance. 

The regional disparities brought 
about by over-industrialisation and over- 
urbanisation, by the neglect of agricul- 
ture and by the growth of distressed 
areas are not the inevitable accompani- 
ment of a developing industrial and 
economic life. We should look on 
these as diseases which must be cured. 

Our geographical environment < is 
constantly, though slowly, changing 
with us. We must see that it changes for 
the better. The changes can be con- 
trolled and mastered in order to bring 
about the pattern we desire in order to 
make an environment suitable for man 
to live and work in. 

There are five geographies which 
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together make up our national back 
ground and all are influenced in some 
measure by our activities. 


1. PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. On the 
surface this appears to be entirely 
independent of man. Yet it is in parta 
product of economic development. It 
is enough to recall here a few of the 
changes which may take place, viz:— 
the influence of deforestation or soil 
exhaustion, or the influence of great 
draining works to overcome climati¢ 
disadvantages, the changes in the 
distribution of types and. composition 
of soil by cultivation and changes im 
the deposits of fuels and minerals by 
mining and industry. 

2. BIOLOGICAL GEOGRAPHY (the 
distribution of plants and animals), 
This is even more influenced by our 
economic activities, since changes i 
this field depend largely on the cultiva- 
tion and breeding of plants and animals 
in agriculture, horticulture, fisheries 
and hunting. 


3. HUMAN GEOGRAPHY (the numl- 
bers, distribution, sex and age composi- 
tion of population, the skill, health and 
educational standard of a nation) is the 
outcome of a number of factors. Among 
them our economic, political 

cultural activities play an important 
part. Wars, migration, education and 
social service, the standards of nutrition 
and housing, and the distribution of 
income are among the chief factors. 
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one-type colonies built only with regard to 


their efficiency as utility living-boxes for the workers in the nearby factories. 


We have learnt to influence human 
geography by many factors and our 
economic activities are partly judged 
by their influence on population. 


4. POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. This in- 
cludes the boundaries, structure and 
the administrative divisions of the 
State and other public bodies. The 
fabric of our national economy is to a 
large extent influenced by the require- 
ments of defence, and by the size of the 
national economy. Economic activities, 
on the other hand, have a direct bearing 
upon political geography, and upon the 
political power of.a nation, We must al- 
ways refer to this influence and take it in- 
to account in drawing a balance sheet of 
gain and loss in our economic activities. 


5. ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY. This is 
determined by the network of roads, 
railways, canals, airfields, ports, the 
location pattern of industries, the pat- 
tern and the sizes of plants, factories 
and farms, the location pattern of towns 
and villages, and is primarily the out- 
come of investment and employment. 

Altogether these five geographies 
constitute together the geographical 
‘ensemble ’ in which a nation lives. 
They might be called the national home 
and they show a close network of inter- 
telated factors. They are the ‘ Ground 
Plan > for the economic activities of a 
nation. These activities have hitherto 
been dealt with separately on their own 
merit without taking into account 


their influence on the national back- 
ground. ; 

Activities in agriculture and forestry 
took place without thought for their 
influence on physical, biological, human 
or political geography. Industry was 
located without thought forthe preserva- 
tion of the regional industrial balance 
and without reference to defence require- 
ments. Similarly the pattern and the 
sizes of factories and plants took shape 
only with regard to the needs of the 
optimum size of single firms, but without 
regard to its influence on the welfare of 
the nation as a whole or on human 
geography. There was no relationship 
between the distribution of income and 
health and nutrition standards. 

This comprehensive geographical ap- 
proach to the national economy tends 
to assess human activities not only. on 
their own merits, but also-in relation to 
their full influence upon the composite 
national geography : on its beauty, its 
harmony, its integrity, its comfort and 
security for all its inhabitants. 

The preservation and development 
of the national background in this new 
approach are no longer side-issues but 
the basic considerations. A nation as a 
whole is judged in the light of the 
opportunities which it gives to its 
ordinary citizens for their daily activi- 
ties, but on the other hand, the activities 
are judged in the light of their influence 
upon the national home in which we 
live and work. Human beings must be 
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Impington Village College, Cambs. 


in harmony with their environment. 
To plan an environment in harmony 
with human beings is one of the basic 
tasks of national planning physical as 
well as economic. 


* To plan an environment in 
harmony with human beings is 
one of the basic tasks of 
national planning.” 

Professor Zwieg points out that we 
are changing our environment all 
the time. In the past we have too 
often changed it for the worse. 
A balanced environment planned 
for people’s needs should have :— 


1. Social and cultural buildings of 
many kinds and houses suited to 
the needs of the various age and 
income groups. 

2. Industries of various types, and 
of sizes related both to industrial 
efficiency and the welfare of the 
community. 

3. An agricultural background free 
from destruction by neglect or 
sporadic development. 
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Jack Clark Hears Voices 


Ever hear London speak ?>— You will, young feller, you will, 

_ If you stand of a summer evening, at the top of Highgate Hill; 

Bees, you might say, it sounds like, far off, in a giant’s hand, 

Or the sea when it lifts the shingle and sucks it down to the sand, 

Or a mountain stream half hidden, or a spinney full o’ birds; 

Between a throb and a whisper. . . . Yes, and there’s sometimes words. 


If a ship can be called a woman, I reckon so can a town, 

And often she seems to speak when I stand there looking down. 

“ You're a grand old woman”? I think, as I lean there over the wall, 
“ Yes, mate,” she says, “I may be, but old age comes to us all ; 
Two thousand years I’ve been on the go, and what I'd like for a treat 
Is a bit more air in my lungs, and a lot less drains round my feet. 


First it was all those tree-trunks ; well, as I said to Lud, 

“ Why don’t they go where it’s dry? Who asked them to build on mud?’ 
Then they go sticking a wall—a Roman wall—round my waist ; 

Never asked me if I liked it, though they did the thing in good taste. 

Then it was houses and houses ; cobbles and gutters and gables ; 

Chimneys pouring out smoke, and roadways smelling like stables. 


There were churches . . . I loved the churches, and I wish they were all bere still, 
With the Christian souls who prayed in them in the shadow of Ludgate Hill ; 
And some of the townsmen were merry, and some of the Churchmen were wise, 
And all the lovers in all the years had the same bright light in their eyes. 

But I can’t help saying it now—I’m sick of the soot and the smoke, 

And down in my feet the drains and mains are getting beyond a joke. 


They say I’ve cradled an Empire ; I don’t mind that in the least. 

The work was tough and I liked it, but enough’s as good as a feast, 

And what I want is a green old age with Ancient Lights galore 

From Stamford Hill to Peckham, from Bow to Kensington Gore, 

And hawthorn awash down the Old Kent Road, and biuebells in Berkeley 
Square...” 

. . . Strange, what you hear of an evening, when you think there’s no one there | 


Gwen Clear 
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TO 


EDINBURGH, PLYMOUTH ANDB] 


Post-War Provosals with an Epilogue on Density 
by R. L. REISS 


HESE THREE CITIES are widely different in character and history. 
The national importance of the first two dates from an early period, 
but that of Birmingham is the creation of the nineteenth century. 
In 1801 their populations were: Edinburgh 83,000, Plymouth 43,000, and 
Birmingham 74,000. But forty years earlier Birmingham only had 30,000. In 
recent years the boundaries of all three have been widely extended and in 1939 
their areas and populations were: Edinburgh 32,403 acres ; 473,000 ; Plymouth 


9,515; 220,000; Birmingham 51,147; 
were 14.6, 22.7 and 20 respectively. 


Edinburgh . . . 


** Report of the Advisory Committee 
on City development 1943.’’ 


This Report does not contain a plan. 
It deals with the fundamental principles 
upon which a plan should be based. 
The City Council asked a small com- 
mittee of three distinguished men, 
(Mr J. L. Clyde, k.c., Sir Thomas 
Whitson and Sir J. Donald Pollock), 
with wide experience : 

‘ ** To report upon the general con- 

* siderations governing the development 
and re-development of the City as 
the capital of Scotland and the 
preparation of planning schemes in 
relation ‘thereto . . .”’ 

It is to be wished that other Councils 
had adopted a similar course before 
instructing their technical officials to 
prepare a plan. As the Committee 
state: ‘‘ It is futile to plan the details 
before the general framework is settled, 
and progress on the details will be far 
more rapid once the general framework 
is approved.”’ 

They have performed their task with 
considerable breadth of view. They 
preface their report with two prelimin- 
ary observations which indicate their 
frame of mind. ‘* Edinburgh is no 
cosmopolitan city, no mere accidental 
collection of people brought together by 
the common interests of trade or 
business. It stands to-day, as the living 


1,052,000. Thus their over-all densities 


capital city of the Scottish people with 
a background of history and tradition 
behind it. Planners may do what they 
like, but the Past will obtrude itself on 
the future of the city and any scheme 
which disregards the Past, and attempts 
to guide development in spite of it, 
will fail.’’ 

Secondly, they condemn those who 
say ‘‘nothing is to be gained by 
Edinburgh considering its own develop- 
ment, since the planner will lay down 
and determine where development is 
to go; that the Government will fix 
where industry is. to be established and 
where housing is needed, and that 
Edinburgh will just wait—it will get 
its proper share in the general scheme.’’ 
But they also condemn those who take 
the opposite line and ‘‘ lay aside all 
financial considerations and urge the 
adoption of the broad view and recom- 
mend idealistic and often revolutionary 
proposals.’’ The Committee refuse to 
adopt either attitude. They consider 
that Edinburgh should prepare its own 
schemes for development now ‘‘ and 
that if it does so, they can be fitted 
into a national scheme if, and when, 
such a scheme is prepared . . . much 
preliminary work can now be done, 
which must in any event be done what- 
ever the future policy of the Government 
may be.”’ 

They have tried to ‘‘ learn from the 
errors of the past and from the hopes 
and aspirations of the citizens of 
to-day, what principles must be adopted 
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DIRMINGHAM 


to enable Edinburgh to fulfil its destiny 
in the future.’’ 

Because, as practical men, they 
condemn over-idealism, this does not 
mean that they have no ideals. Their 
Report shows that they are prepared 
for the adoption of big changes, but 
have concentrated upon the changes 
they consider practicable. 

After dealing with the history of the 
City, they put their fingers upon the 
essential problem. ‘*‘ How best to 
provide for the necessary de-congesting 
of the central areas of the city.consist- 
ently with the proper development of 
the suburban areas and of Edinburgh’s 
position as the leading centre in south- 
eastern Scotland. This is the problem 
which above all others has been 
neglected in the past, and arises 
primarily in relation to housing, in- 
dustry and transport. The treatment 
of each is dependent upon the treatment 
of the others.’’ They deal first with 
housing, and rightly state ‘‘ the object 
should be as far as possible only to 
retain in the central areas enough 
industry adequately to employ the 
population “which can be properly 
re-housed in each area.’’ 

This is the correct view. It means 
deciding first, what is the right housing 
standard and then going ‘“‘ all-out ”’ 
to de-centralise the necessary amount 
of industry. This should be contrasted 
with the statement in the L.C.C. plan 
** while we should like to see the lowest 
density of 100 adopted, we feel that 
the actual numbers to be decentralised 
would be difficult to equate with the 
amount of industry which could be 
expected to migrate,’’ in consequence 
of which densities of 136 and 200 have 
been adopted. Thus while the authors 
of the London ‘Plan lower the housing 
standard because of the difficulty of 
moving industry, the Edinburgh Com- 
mittee propose that only that industry 
should be retained which would allow 
housing standards to be maintained. 

Space prevents our dealing fully with 
the Committee’s proposals, but the 
essential features are :— 
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1. That the population should not 
be allowed to grow beyond half a 
million. Once a town exceeds this, 
they say, ‘* the democratic government 
machine works with less efficiency . . . 
the control passes from the hands of 
the elected representatives into those 
of the officials and the interest in its 
operation ceases because of its very 
size to attract public-spirited men. . . . 
Edinburgh is still a unity. It will 
cease to be a unity if it stretches out 
to include substantial country areas.’” 


2. In consequence, they recommend 
the establishment of self-contained 
communities where practicable within 
the city boundaries, but no extension 
of the boundaries. With the half-million 
population limit this means that the 
over-all density can never reach 16. 

3. Beyond this limit, they recommend 
that industrial and populational develop- 
ment should take the form of the 
extension of existing communities out- 
side the southern and eastern agri- 
cultural belt. 


4. It is an essential part of their 
proposals that there should be a 
permanent reservation of the agri- 
cultural land to the south and east of 
the existing city (Topographical con- 
siderations such as the Firth of Forth 
in any case prevent extensions to the 
north and west.) 


5. They underline the importance of 
basing the plan on the functional 
purpose of the City as the capital of 
Scotland and on its history and tradition 
preserving the historic buildings and 
monuments. 

The Committee are to be congratu- 
lated on their clear enunciation of the 
underlying principles which should 
govern the planning of a large city. 


Plymouth . 


** 4 Plan for Plymouth 1943.”? 


This is a highly stimulating document. 
It is the second comprehensive Report 
and plan so far published. (Lon 
was the first.) The primary credit 
this splendid production rests with 
Professor Abercrombie and Mr. 
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Paton Watson, the City Engineer. But 
both would gladly acknowledge that 
some share should be given to Lord 
Astor who during the war years has 
shouldered the burden of acting as 
Lord Mayor of this much-bombed city 
and who has taken a close personal 
interest in the re-planning of Plymouth. 
It is significant that the City from which 
the ‘* Mayflower’’ sailed in 1620 
should have as Lord Mayor a man of 
American origin at this time. Appro- 
priately there is a foreword by Mr John 
G. Winant the popular American 
ambassador. 

Plymouth has the most beautiful site 
and surroundings of any city in Great 
Britain. In fact, few large cities in the 
world have sites to compare with it. 
Stockholm and San Francisco are 
among its nearest competitors. But the 
very beauty of its site is the condemna- 
tion of the nineteenth century citizens 
of Plymouth. No site was more 
wantonly destroyed. The crime was the 
greater because Plymouth is the embodi- 
ment of that naval power upon which 
the greatness of the country has been 
built. The city in which Drake played 
his famous game of bowls became the 
ground upon which speculative builders 
played an unending game of ducks and 
drakes during the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. 

Although the landscape has been 
soiled and the old historic buildings 
surrounded by squalor, the spirit of 
Drake and Hawkins still remains among 
the citizens. They have stood up to 
bombing not exceeded anywhere in the 
country. If in this bold spirit they carry 
into full effect the plans now proposed, 
Plymouth will become once more 
worthy of its place in British and 
American history. 

The city consists of what were until 
1914 the separate towns of Plymouth, 
Stonehouse and Devonport. Already, 
however, they were physically one, the 
separation being purely for local 
government. Since then they have been 
amalgamated and the boundaries of 
t combined city substantially ex- 

ded, 

The main facts which the planners 
had to take into account in preparing 
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their plan and report were :— 


(1) The city has an area of 9,515 — 


acres. In 1939 its population was 
220,000 including Service personnel. 
Thus the over-all density was 22.7. 
This does not seem high, but the pop- 
ulation was very unevenly distributed. 

(2) Under 3,000 acres were in 1939 
covered by residential buildings (includ- 
ing their gardens, yards, internal roads, 
etc.). Thus the average net housing 
density was over 70 persons per acre, 
The situation was made worse by the 
fact that the net housing densities in 
the old central wards were far above 
this average. Those of the Vintry and 
St Aubyns wards were 253 and 202. 
In a further eleven wards it varied from 
90 to 170. At the other extreme, those 
of the two northern wards, containing 
between them over half the city, were 
only 21 and 25. In between, were 
six wards varying from 33 to 63. 

(3) The city is approximately a 
square, with the sea and the estuaries 
bounding it to the south, east and west. 
The old crowded wards are nearest the 
water. 


(4) The city is a regional centre and 
the surrounding district contains no 


town of any size. The plan covers a | 


region of 86,000 acres and outside the 
city there was in 1939 a population of 
only 35,000, with no town of over 
10,000 and only Plympton, Plymstock 
and Saltash over 5,000. The estuaries 
have prevented them from coalescing 
with Plymouth. Aberdeen is the only 
other large town quite so isolated. 

(5) Considerable areas, mostly located 
along the western estuary (Devonport) 
are owned by the Government. The 
dockyards and naval establishments are 
the very life-blood of Plymouth being 
responsible directly and indirectly for a 
large part of the employment. The 
planners had to take into account their 
future. 

(6) Although there are other miscel- 
laneous industries, the majority of the 
workers were engaged in the dockyards, 
the navy, distributive trades, national 
and municipal government and in build- 
ing and public works. Twice as large 
a proportion were so engaged than in 
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Functional diagram of the 
City Centre 





Great Britain as a whole. 
These occupations can- 
not easily be decentral- 
ised. 

(7) The central civic 
and shopping area has 
nearly all been destroyed 
by enemy action. Most 
of the dwellings in the 
crowded wards have 
either been destroyed or 
are so old and congest- 
ed that they should be 
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(8) Finally, in the two |-—— _)': 
northern wards not \\ oe 
merely are the net hous- Ss BZ a SS 


ing densities very low, a 
but development has 
been sporadic. Their 
over-all densities (half the city) were 
only 2 and 4 respectively, and they con- 
tained practically no industry. 


The Main Proposals 


Faced with this situation unfortunately 
most Councils and planners would have 
said, ‘‘ there is plenty of undeveloped 
land, let us try to get an increase in 
population and industries.’’ The merit 
of this plan is that so far from falling 
into this error it provides for a gradual 
reduction of the city population by 
40,000, i.e., nearly 20 per cent. 

Space prevents our doing more than 
draw attention to those main proposals 
which provide many lessons for other 
towns. 

(a) Although the neighbouring local 
authorities failed to co-operate, the 
plan covers a region of which the city 
occupies slightly over 10 per cent. 

(6) The civic and central business 
area is located between the main 
Station and the Hoe. Its proposed 
development is illustrated diagram- 
matically in Figure 1. It is rightly sited 
and its plan appears well conceived, 





TRE SOUND 


Such of the old historic buildings as 
remain are located immediately to the 
east of it. It is an integral part of the 
plan that these should be carefully 
restored, 

(c) A far-reaching re-distribution of 
population is provided for, with the 
general objects of :— 

(1) Reducing the total population 
of the city from 220,000 to 180,000 
(including Service personnel) thus 
bringing down the over-ail density 
from 22.7 to about 18.5. 

(2) Accommodating the popula- 
tion so displaced in existing small 
towns and communities to be 
developed as integral units separated 
from the city. 

(3) Moving a considerable pro- 
portion of population from the 
crowded to the middle and outer 
wards (or outside the city). 

(d) To give effect to this, for housing 
purposes the city is divided up as in 
Figure 2. The effect would be to 


reduce the net housing densities in the 
old wards to a maximum of 100 and 
also to contract substantially the net 
residential areas within them. 
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It might te a matter of criticism that 
the housing densities are only reduced 
to 100. But the actual reduction is so 
great that, bearing in mind the increase 
in open space provided for, and the 
fact that these wards are next to the 
sea, Criticism seems captious. 

Under the plan the population of the 
ten most crowded wards will be reduced 
from 100,000 to 38,000. It would appear 
that the total population envisaged in 
the 100 density areas will be about 
70,000, the remaining 140,000 being 
either in the 50 or 25 density areas 
within the city or outside it altogether. 
As 100 net density involves almost half 
fiats and half houses and the lower 
densities practically all houses, it 
appears that about 30,000 people will 
be living in flats (two or three storeys 
only), only one eventh of the whole. 

Nevertheless, it would have been 


tetter to have brought the net housing 
densities of the central area down to 75 
and to have slightly increased the 
densities of the outer area. 

(e) The general development involves 
the creation of a series of communities 
both within and without the City as 
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shown in Figure 3. 

(f) The plan provides for 6.8 a 
of public open space within er Cj 
per thousand of population. ta 
addition considerable areas are real 
for agriculture in the northern wards ang 
certain Government lands and privat 
open spaces will also remain open, 

In consequence a realistic Green Belt 
is provided, partly within and partly 
without the City (the sea and estuaries 
are part of it). 

.An interesting feature is an area on 
the coast (outside the City) allocated 
to holiday huts and camps. 

The plan is so good and bold thatit 
gives a valuable lead to other towns, 
It is true that the problem facing the 
planners was not nearly as difficult ag 
that presented by London, Liverpool, 
Manchester and Birmingham, but this 
does not in any way detract from ifs 
value. 

Unfortunately there has been some 
carelessness in the final editing and 
an insufficient checking of statistics. 

There is also some looseness if 
the use of the word “ density ’’ despite 
the fact that the authors have taken 
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fig. 3. PLYMOUTH [~~ 2 


This diagram shows the 


proposed 
distribution in the Ply- 


population 


mouth area. The popu- 
lation suggested is 
180,500 in 1960. 


Decentralisation has 
taken place into planned 
communities on the 
basis of a stable popu- 
lation. The central mass 
has been lightened and 
a series of suburban }. 
satellite towns take the 
place of scattered 
sprawl. 
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the trouble to give definitions. This 
is referred to more fully later. 

The Plymouth Corporation should 
produce a popular booklet, similar to 
that of Leicester, embodying the princi- 
pal findings, proposals and plans of 
the report. The full book is too difficult 
and expensive for the ordinary citizen. 


Birmingham 


““ Duddeston and Nechells Re-develop- 
ment Area,’’ May 1943. 


** REPORT on the planning of the Central 
Built-up Area City Centre,’’ July 1943. 


Although several Reports so far 
reviewed have been partial and interim, 
they have all considered principles 
affecting the cities as a whole, even where 
they deal primarily with Housing. They 
only deal with individual areas in detail 


# ‘0 illustrate the general principles laid 


down. 

In contrast, Birmingham and _ its 
ft) appear to be approaching the 
problem piecemeal. The two reports 





referred to above, the only ones so far 
published, suggest that the Councilfis 
starting at the wrong end. To prepare 
satisfactory plans for the development 
or re-development of a city main 
principles should first be settled. This 
is why the Edinburgh Preliminary 
Report is so valuable. Once a Council 
has decided the main principles, then it 
is possible to prepare detailed plans for 
particular areas with a_ reasonable 
prospect that they will fit into a 
harmonious whole. 

It is the more disappointing that 
Birmingham should start at the wrong 
end, because there was published in 
1941 the extremely valuable Survey of 
Housing in Birmingham, prepared by 
the Bournville Village Trust, entitled 
‘* When We Build Again.’’ 

Duddeston-Nechells Report only 
covers an area of 267 acres. It is 
based on a detailed Survey conducted 
in an apparantly thorough fashion. But 
it covers only one of the central wards 
(see Figure 4) of Birmingham, and it is 
impossible to form a judgment as to 
how this area should be re-developed 
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without considering what re-distribution 
of population there should be through- 
out the whole city and region, and to 
what extent there should be a decentral- 
isation of both industry and population. 

The Report on the city centre (roughly 
the area within the central ring road 
in Figure 4) is very sketchy, but it is 
obvious, even more than in the case of 
the Duddeston area, that the re-develop- 
ment of the focal point of the city must 
be determined largely by the proposals 
for the re-development of the city as 
a whole. 

The Duddeston Report says :— 

‘*-The re-development area forms 
part of the large central area of which 
a planning scheme is under considera- 
tion.’’ This illustrates the prime defect 
of proceeding from the particular to 
the general. 

In ‘‘ When We Build Again ”’ it is 
stated that the average over-all density 
of the 3,000 central acres of Birmingham 
is 62, of the middle 9,000 acres 32 and 
of the outer 39,000 acres 15. One of 
the first questions arising is whether, 
and if so, to what extent, the central 
density should be reduced. This is the 
more important because between the 


Fig. 4. Birmingham | Central Wards (from “When We Build Again’) 
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wars the population of both central 
and middle areas declined by over 
20 per cent. (see Figure 5). 

The Duddeston area at present 
includes buildings of all kinds, industrial, 
commercial, residential. Most of the 
latter are already declared as unfit for 
human habitation. Of the 6,800 houses 
surveyed by the Medical Officer in 1937, 
5,000 were found unfit for human 
habitation, and a further 500 over 
crowded. Under the scheme, it § 
proposed that there should be 4,507 
dwellings in the area, and the City 
Engineer triumphantly states: ‘* it will 
be seen that the development suggested 
gives an average building density of 
41.7 dwellings per acre, and will 
necessitate the removal of only 2,293 
families from the area.’’ 

Apparently his object was to remove 
as few as possible, hence the very high 
net housing density. Although the 
average anticipated size of families will 
be only 3.3 (owing to the large number 
of single person families provided for) 
this density is equivalent to nearly 
140 persons per net residential acre, 
To achieve this, the Report proposes a 
large proportion of flats of from three 
to eight storeys, te 
gether with ‘‘nine 
YN towers’’ of #§ 
storeys, to accomr 
modate single per 
sons. A model has 
been prepared and 
a photograph is re 
produced (Figure 6). 

Speaking for my- 
self, I regard the 
Duddeston pre 
posals as not merely 
wrong because they 
should not have ap 
peared until th 
main principles had 
~----<7| been established for 
the town as 4 
whole, but af 


? thoroughly bad ia 
a“ themselves. 

There is no neces 
sity for Birmingham 
to have a counter 
feit New York sky 
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B fig. 5. BIRMINGHAM. From ‘ When We 
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Popu- Area 
lation in 
acres 


Density in 
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187,900 
288,600 
571,500 


3,023 62 
8,944 32 
39,180 15 





1,048,000 | 51,147 20 




















line, and it is worth noting that the 
New York Housing Authority, faced 
with a much more difficult problem of 
congestion in Central Manhattan where 
the exact overall density is 130, has 
not erected any residential buildings as 
high as some of those proposed in 
this scheme. 

Although Birmingham is a modern 
town, it has some important traditions. 
In relation to housing and town plan- 
ning, the most significant are those 
established by Joseph Chamberlain, the 
principal pioneer of modern municipal 
government and George Cadbury who, 
by founding Bournville, profoundly 





Fig.6. BIRMINGHAM 


A section of the model showing the 
Duddeston and Nechells Redevelopment 


Scheme. The view is looking east down 
the new Arterial Road. In his review of 
Birmingham’s proposals Mr Reiss says : 
“There is no necessity for Birmingham to 
have a counterfeit New York skyline... 
the New York Housing Authority, faced 
with a much more difficult problem of con- 
gestion in Central Manhattan where the 
existing over-all density is 130, has not 
erected any residential buildings as high as 
some of those proposed in this scheme.”’ 
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influenced housing 
throughout the world. 

The Duddeston Scheme is certainly 
not in the Bournville tradition. I can- 
not, of course, say how Joseph Chamber- 
lain would have viewed it, but [ am 
certain that his son Neville, himself a 
Lord Mayor of Birmingham, would not 
have favoured it. I served under his 


developments 
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chairmanship on the Unhealthy Areas 
Committee of the Ministry of Health 
after the last war. In the report are 
the words ‘‘ We are convinced on the 
evidence before us that this system (of 
erecting multi-storey buildings) is quite 
unsuitable for a working-class popula- 
tion . . . for these reasons we conclude 
that multi-storey buildings cannot be 
considered as making any serious con- 
tribution to the solution of the housing 
problem.’”’ 

The Birmingham City Council 
between the wars carried out some 
excellent housing schemes, mostly con- 
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sisting of two-storey houses, though 
some flats were built in the central areas 
but not of the heights now suggested, 


The word ‘‘ Brummagem ”’ appears ij 
the Oxford Dictionary (Birmingham § 
by no means the only town which has 
produced ‘‘ Brummagem.’’) Frankly 
the Duddeston proposals are in the 
**Brummagem ”’ rather than in the 
Chamberlain and Cadbury tradition, of 
in that established by the Council itself 
between the wars. It is to be hoped that 
the Council will think seriously before it 
accepts the City Engineers proposals, 


va 


EPILOGUE ON DENSITY 


NE of the main purposes of plan- 

ning is to give to everyone room to 
live. Hence, the distribution of popula- 
tion lies at the root of all planning, and 
consequently the word ‘‘ density ”’ 
occurs constantly in Reports. Un- 
fortunately, it is used not merely with 
varying meanings in different Reports, 
but even in an individual Report it is 
often extremely difficult to know pre- 
cisely what the author means. 

** Over-all Density.’’ There is com- 
mon agreement as to what this means. 
It is arrived at by dividing the total 
population of the area under con- 
sideration (whether it be a region, a 
city or a ward) by the total acreage 
however the land is used. Thus the 
over-all density of England and Wales 
is 1.1; of London County in 1939 
about 54; Manchester and Liverpool 
27; Birmingham 20 (central wards 62, 
middle 32, outer 15) and of the most 
crowded ward of Stepney 238. 

** Net Housing (or Residential) Den- 
sity.”’ (Often termed ‘‘ net density ”’ 
or ‘* housing density.’’) This term is 
now generally used in the sense in 
which it is defined in the London and 
Plymouth Reports with which Pro- 
fessor Abercrombie has been associated, 
viz., *‘the number of persons per 
acre of the housing area which com- 
prises the curtileges of the dwellings 
(with house, gardens and open space 


between flats) access or internal roads 
and half the boundary main roads up 
to a maximum of 20 feet.’’ It is similarly 
used in the Liverpool Report, though 
it is not quite clear whether half the 
boundary main roads are included. 
(Before the war, in Housing dix 
cussions, the term ‘‘net housi 
density ’’ usually did not include the 
roads at all; and was used in contrast 
to the gross density over a whok 
Housing Scheme. As, however, 
recent Planning Reports it is commonly 
now used with the meaning defined 
above, it is adopted for our present 
purpose.) 3 
Sometimes in Reports, the number of 
dwellings as opposed to persons i 
given. The only difficulty therefore that 
arises in making comparisons is when 
translating dwellings into terms of 
persons, ‘which of course depends upom 
the average size of the family assumed: 
Thus in the London Report, the average 
size is taken as 3.6, Liverpool at 38 
and Birmingham (Duddeston) at 3.3. 
Though there is usually little difficulty, 
except that mentioned, arising from the 
use of the two extreme terms ‘‘ over-all 
density ’’ and ‘‘ net housing density,” 
other phrases are used which cai 
considerable confusion. The principle 


of neighbourhood unit planning & 
now generally accepted, both by the 
Government Departments and the large 
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local authorities. It is in the effort to 
describe the density of neighbourhood 
units that the main difficulty arises. 

Professor Abercrombie, now rightly 
regarded as our leading technical town 
planner, is joint author of both the 
London and Plymouth Plans. In both 
the same definitions are provided and 
termed (a), (6), (cl) and (c2). 

(a) is the net housing density as 

defined above. 

(b) is the number of persons per acre 
as defined in (a), but including 
also the sites of schools, shops and 
other communal buildings. 

(cl) is the number of persons per 
acre of the area covered by (5), 
but also including open space 
at 4 acres per 1,000 of the 
population. 

(c2) is the same as (cl) but with 
7 acres of open space per 1,000. 

Though these definitions seem farily 
clear, unfortunately Professor Aber- 
crombie and his colleagues make use of 
other phrases. Thus on page 90 of the 
Plymouth Report, talking of the Stone- 
house development, it is stated ‘‘ with 
an adequate provision of open space and 
a reasonable provision for communal 
buildings of various sorts, the density 
of 100 persons per acre would be 
reduced to 56 which might be taken as 
the average residential density proposed 
for Central Plymouth.’’ On the same 
page are the words ‘‘ the reduction of 
the population density to 56 persons per 
general residential acre.’’ (The italics 
are mine.) 56 is really neighbourhood 
wit density but it is neither (a), (6), (cl) 
nor (c2) as defined above, but is really 
another (c), with open space calculated 
not at 4 or 7 acres per 1,000 but on 
the actual amount of open space within 
the area in question. 

But it is not even quite this, because, 
for some reason, certain of the com- 
Munal buildings within the area are 
excluded from the calculation, e.g., the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral and Convent. 
On the other hand, the sites of other 
churches are included. Presumably, 
the reason is that the cathedral serves 
the whole city. This, however, is not an 
uate reason, as the other churches 
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within the area would probably also be 
attended by many people outside the 
neighbourhood unit. 

In other reports, such phrases as 
** gross density’? and ‘‘ gross resi- 
dential density ’’ are used. These 
phrases are also meant to denote 
neighbourhood unit density, but they 
are often based upon a different method 
of calculating ‘to that adopted by Pro- 
fessor Abercrombie. Thus, in the 
Liverpool Report in addition to land 
within the neighbourhood unit devoted 
to dwellings, roads, shops, schools and 
communal buildings and local open 
spaces, land devoted to local industry 
is also included. The density so 
calculated is described as ‘‘ gross,’’ but 
it is not strictly comparable with any- 
thing in the London and Plymouth 
reports. 

It is very desirable that the Govern- 
ment departments should issue instruc- 
tions to local authorities as to what 
words are to be used to indicate 
** neighbourhood unit density,’’ and 
also precise instructions as to how it 
should be calculated. It is to be hoped 
that in the manual which is shortly to 
appear this will be done. It would 
probably be best to exclude areas 
designed for industry, except for local 
service workshops, which practically 
come into the same category as shops. 
It is appreciatéd that there are diffi- 
culties, e.g. whether an open space 
a communal building is purely local or 
is part of one designed for the city as a 
whole. 

It is suggested that all plans should 
really be tested by considering three 
densities, namely, ‘‘ over-all,’’ ‘‘ net 
housing ’’ and ‘* neighbourhood unit.’’ 

I append the kind of tests which 
I would personally apply after reading 
the recommendations of many local 
authorities. 


1. The ‘‘ over-all’? test. When a 
town is completely developed, this 
should not exceed 15 or at the most 20. 
Most towns with less than 100,000 
population have densities considerably 
less than 15. Welwyn Garden City 
when fully developed will be about 12 
and Wythenshaw, satellite of Man 
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chester, 15. The over-all density of the 
outer and by far the largest area of 
Birmingham, already practically fully 
developed, is only 15, and in the 
Plymouth Plan the city’s over-all 
density will be reduced to 18.5. — 


It is recognised that in certain very 
large towns it would be impracticable 
to reduce the over-all density below 20. 
It is important to note, however, that 
any higher over-all density is bound to 
lower standards in the central areas. 
Incidentally, none of the American 
cities with over a million population, 
other than New York, have over-all 
densities of over 27. That of Detroit, 
with a population of over one-and-a- 
half millions, is 18, while even Chicago 
is under 27. 


2. ‘* Net Housing Density’? test. 
This test should really be divided into 
two. There should be a maximum 
average over a considerable area of 
residential development, and a maximum 
for any individual portion of such 
area. In the Plymouth Report, it is 
pointed out that to give the best 
housing conditions, the average net 
housing density should not exceed 
25-35 persons to the acre. (In the 
outer areas of Plymouth, the figure is 
put at 25.) In the small and medium 
sized towns, therefore, this should be 
aimed at. But a density of from 35-65 
still gives reasonably good conditions. 
Densities above 65 means a definite 
lowering of standards and when the 
figure reaches 100, at least half the 
dwellings have to be flats and the 
gardens of the individual houses are 
curtailed. 


It is a question whether it is better 
to reckon the number of persons or of 
dwellings. In the winter 1943-44 issue 
of TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING, 
Mr F. J. Osborn suggests that the 
density should be reckoned by floor 
area. When dealing with small areas 
this is probably best, but over large 
areas it would be impracticable. 

The following maxima are suggested : 


(1) For small and medium sized towns 
and for the outer areas of large 
towns :— 
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Average: Dwellings (say 90 y 
cent. houses and 10 per ce 
flats), 12. Persons, 40. 

On any individual small portion of 
the area (say 5 acres) :— 

Dwellings, 16 houses or 24 flats} 
Persons, 75. 


(2) For central areas of big towns | 
Average: Dwellings (say 75 pe 


cent. houses and 25 per cent} 


flats), 20. Persons, 75. | 
On any individual small portion of 
the area (say 5 acres) :— | 
Dwellings (all flats), 40. Persons} 
100 (note average size of family} | 
smaller). 
In the case of (2), however, Mr Osborn’s 
suggestion of reckoning by floor are 
would be preferable. 


3. ‘*‘ The Neighbourhood Unit Dens 
ity ’’ Test. This is less easy to define, 
Excluding land devoted to industry and 
railways, but including all other uses 
and local open spaces, the desirabl 
average can be arrived by the following 
calculation for a neighbourhood of te 
thousand people :— 

acres 

Net housing area at say 30 per- 
sons to the acre - 

Open spaces (7 acres per 1 ,000 
population) 

Shops, offices, community 
centres and all buildings 
other than dwellings and 
schools 

Main roads, ‘including half 
boundary roads 

Schools, including one Second- 
ary School ; mie 


ToTAL ... 4% 


This gives a neighbourhood unit densify 
of just over 20. In the central areas a 
large towns this is not practicable, but 
even here the neighbourhood density 
should not exceed about 35 with a 
absolute maximum in the most difficull 
area of 50 (roughly corresponding 
a net housing density of 90). f 
the figure goes above 30 an all-roul 
lowering of standards starts. 

The following summarises the mail 
proposals of London and some oth 
towns in relation to density:— 
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London.—Existing over-all density of | 
54 to be reduced to 47. Net housing | 
densities 200, and 136 over consider- | 
‘able areas, and 100 in the outer areas. | 
Corresponding neighbourhood unit 
densities on the basis of 4 acres open | 
space per 1,000 of the population 97, | 
75 and 60. 


Liverpool.—Existing over-all density | 
of 27 to be reduced to 25. Net housing | 
densities in central areas 200 and 136, 


half the city) 61. Corresponding | 
neighbourhood unit densities (but | 
unlike London, including local small | 
industrial areas) 92 and 69 central, | 
55 middle, 34 outer. 


Manchester.—Existing over-all density 
of 27 substantially reduced. Net 
housing densities in the inner ring | 
30 flats or 16 houses. (This is | 
probably equivalent to an average of | 
75 persons to the acre, though on a | 
particular small area of land if 30 
flats were built and they all con- | 
tained three bedrooms, the density | 
might go considerably higher); in | 
the outer area 12 houses or 18 flats | 
(probably equivalent to an average | 
of 40 persons. | 


Leeds.—Existing over-all density of 13 | 
probably slightly increased. Net hous- | 
ing densities 143 central ; middle ring | 
70 to 110; outer 12 dwellings to the | 
acre except for cottage flats for aged | 
and single persons (say 35 persons). 


Nottingham.—Existing over-all density | 
of 17, slightly increased. Net housing | 
density not given, but houses to be | 
the general rule, involving say 35 to | 
50 persons to the acre. 


Photo by kind permission of the Royal Gardens, Kew 


Tree Planting 


Series of notes on Trees for planting in 
relation to buildings 


MANNA ASH 
(Fraxinus Ornus) 


For some reason this well-known 
and tried old tree is not used as much 
as it deserves, possibly because it is 
not attractive in the nursery. It is 
one of the finest of all street trees, 
especially as a foil to large white or 
grey buildings. Not only is the head 
compact bold and efféctive, but the 


| foliage is lustrous fresh greyish green, 


almost tropically luxuriant. It flowers 


| for weeks, being covered with fine 


Plymouth.—Existing over-all density 
of 22.7 to be reduced to 18.5. Net 
housing densities 100 central, 50 
middle, 25 outer. Neighbourhood 
unit density, central 56 (Stonehouse 

, area), middle and outer not given, 
but probably about 30 and 18. 


white plumes, having in their own style 
the gayness of the popular Horse 
Chesnut. The foliage retains its fresh- 
ness longer than that of most trees. 


HuGu E. Seaton, R.H.S. Diploma. 
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PLANNING OUR NEW HOMES 


Report by the Scottish Housing Advisory Committee * 


democratic technique and of the more 

widespread interest in the design of 
houses, that this publication resembles 
a traditional blue-book only in the 
colour of its pictorial cover. Fresh and 
bright, it has the obvious air of a best- 
seller. The essential material in this 
Scottish Committee’s Report on Design 
and Planning of New Houses does not 
differ greatly from that in the classic 
Tudor-Walters Report of 1918, which 
should still be on the desk of every 
housing architect and administrator. 
But what a difference in presentation ! 
St. Andrews House is to be congratu- 
lated on producing its report well in 
advance of the parallel document of the 
Ministry of Health’s Advisory Com- 
mittee. ; 

The space-standards recommended in 
the Scottish Report, while realistic, are 
satisfactory as minima. The recommen- 
dations for equipment and _ fittings 
reflect modern housewives’ demands, 
but are not used as an excuse for a 
reactionary policy of cutting down 
room-sizes. A new feature, and a par- 
ticularly interesting one, with dangers 
as well as possibilities for good, is the 
recommendation that local authorities 
should be given, and should use, 
extended powers to provide furniture 
in their houses. 


I is a sign both of the advance of 


*H.M.S.O. 1944. 140pp. 3s. 


A breath of controversy flows through 
the report on the still-surviving issue of 
flats versus houses. This issue should 
have been regarded as dead, since the 
Committee is unanimous that ‘‘ the 
overwhelming balance of preference is 
in favour of the cottage.’’ The Com 
mittee very properly deprecates the 
excessive number of: two-storey flatted 
dwellings provided by Scottish housing 
authorities between the wars. But it 
seems to have contained a group who, 
despite the overwhelming public prefer- 
ence referred to, were fascinated by the 
** modern flat,’’ which the report dis- 
ingenously classifies as an animal of an 
entirely different species from the hated 
‘**tenement.’? Mrs Jean Mann and 
Mr F. A. B. Preston, in their vigorous 
reservations, deal faithfully with this 
lapse of an otherwise highly enlight 
ened Committee. It is perhaps as Wee 
that both sides are stated, since t 
public can be trusted to insist on & 
preference once it understands that@ 
policy of planned decentralisation wou 

e insistence practicable. 3 


The excellently arranged picto 
pages, however, which are designed t@) 
tell the story to those who will not reag) 
the main letterpress, give an unbalanced 
impression. In Plate tv, for exa 
this question is posed : ‘‘Are we reae 
to take the further step to the develope 
ment of modern flats properly equipped 
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with modern services, individual and 
communal, grouped on community 
principles and secluded from the noise, 
bustle and danger of the ‘Main 
Street’? ’’ This is a strangely tenden- 
cious piece of special pleading to appear 
in an official document. It is clearly 
designed to suggest to the family-house- 
loving majority that they are clinging 
to an out-of-date way of life ; whereas 
the truth is exactly the opposite. The 
advance towards modern living for th: 
congested masses is held back by th: 
fact that authorities are not ‘‘ ready to 
take the further step ’’ towards the 
control of city density and its corollary 
the control of the location of urban 
work places. 

It is odd that the logical and indepen- 
dent Scots, who are in revolt against the 
tenement, should be taken in by the 
showy versions of the same expedient 
which the easy-going and compromising 
English have copied from the Continent 
—to the astonishment of the advanced 
Continental housing reformers, who 
wish to change over as soon as they can, 


OPPOSITE : Houses at Rhu, Dumbar- 
tonshire, commended by the Com- 
mittee for good scale and proportion, 


RIGHT: Squat design and unimagina- 
tive lay-out make this group lacking 
in fitness for the Scottish scene. 


BELOW : By contrast, good architec- 
ture and excellent siting make these 
houses worthy of their setting. 
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Scottish Town and Country Planning 
Association. 


The active Scottish Branch of the Town 
and Country Planning Association, under 
the Presidency of Sir William E. Whyte, 
issued its sixth Annual Report in April, 
1944. A year of progress is recorded; 
conferences, discussions, film shows and 
many local meetings have been held, and 
local planning groups are being stimulated 
The next Annual Conference will be held 
in Ayr from September 8-10. Par- 
ticulars of membership and activities 
may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary 
and Treasurer, Mr. J. B. Wardhaugh, 
195 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 











to the human conception of housing in 
which Britain (or should we say here 
England ?) has led the world. But a 
study of the questionnaire results 


published in this report show that the 
Scottish public does not share the 
multi-storey nostalgia of the majority 
of the Committee. Mrs Mann and 
Mr Preston speak for Scotland. 
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Townand Country Planning Policy’ 


A Statement by the Executive Committee of 
the Town and Country Planning Association 


HE Association regards as a notable 

step forward the acceptance by the 
Government (announced by the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade) of the 
** main ideas ’’ of the Barlow Report, 
expressed as follows : 


(a) Decongestion of congested urban 
areas ; 

(b) Encouragement of balance and 
diversification of industry between 
regions ; 

(c) Influencing location of industry as 
a national concern. 

It also welcomes the White Paper on 
Control of Land Use as an important 
statement on the vital issue of Com- 
pensation and Betterment, and the 
Town and Country Planning Bill as 
an instalment of the necessary new 
legislation. 

2. It is necessary to point out, how- 
ever, that these documents, and the 
statements of various Ministers, read 
together, still do not present the nation 
with a clear and positive planning 
policy. The approaches to the problems 
by different Government Departments 
are all concerned with important aspects, 
but have not yet been presented as a 
consistent and understandable whole. 
The decisions so far taken appear’to be 
capable of being fitted into a satisfactory 
policy and machinery of town and 
country planning and development. 
But it is urgent that the machinery 
should be completed, and the principles 
of policy further elucidated and clearly 
stated. ‘ 

3. As is pointed out in the White 
Paper on Land Use (par. 4), a main 
defect in the pre-war system was that 





* Town paw Country ‘Patding Bill “(1944). 
H.M.S.O. 
White Paper on Gentz of Land Use (Cmd. 6537). 
H.M.S.O, 
House of Ppt Official Report, June 7, 1944, 
Col. 1380. H.M.S.O. 6d. 


Obtainable from the Association Book Department. 





‘enlightened regard for the 


planning schemes were purely /ocal ig 
character. The Ministers responsible 
for central supervision had not the 
powers to ensure that planning schemes 
met regional and national interests, 
The new Bill adds to these central 
powers, and the White Paper fore 
shadows others. But beyond the formal 
acceptance of the Barlow ‘‘ main ideas ”’ 
there is as yet no clear statement of the 
central policy proposed to be pursued, 
While the Association is in agreement 
with the White Paper that a ‘‘ single 
master plan. . imposed on the 
country ’’ is a wrong conception, the 
general pattern of planning and urban 
development cannot be left to local 
initiative. The central authority must 
do much more than merely sew together 
and co-ordinate essentially local plans. 


PLANNING AND HOUSING 
POLICY 


«4. The danger of relying primarily on 
local initiative is illustrated by the 
post-war housing and planning pro- 
posals of various urban authorities, 
They differ radically, not only in their 
state of advancement, but in their whole 
conception of the relations of local, 
regional and national interests. Some 
are being drawn up with the most 
latter ; 
others exhibit the discredited pre-war 
pre-occupation with local aggrandise- 
ment of population and area and increase 
of central rateable value. The policies 
of the Ministries of Health, of Labour 


and of Works promise an expansion of. 


the building trade, and a commendably 
large and rapid house-building pro- 
gramme, including perhaps 250,000 
temporary houses. The Ministry of 
Health has urged Local Authorities to 
prepare schemes for two years’ housing 


on the scale of their individual pre-war - 


programmes. But no indication has 
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been given publicly as to where the 
permanent and temporary houses are 
to go, and how their siting will relate 
to a policy of decongestion. 

5. It is extremely urgent that it should 
be made clear that the ‘* decongestion ’’ 
of large cities does not mean a general 
spreading of their populations over 
suburbs of the same cities, retaining the 
excessive concentration of workplaces 
in their centres, and increasing daily 
journeys to work. That is not what 
the Barlow Report meant at all. The 
Barlow ‘‘ main ideas ’’ included the 
definite decentralisation of some in- 
dustry as well as some people to smaller 
towns, separated from the large cities 
by reserved country belts. The Govern- 
ment should at once make it clear to 
Local Authorities that this is the form 
of ‘‘ decongestion ’’ aimed at in the 
case of large cities. 

6. In default of this lead, some Local 
Authorities are far*advanced with their 
planning and housing schemes on the 
assumption that expansion by new 
suburbs will continue as in 1919-39. 
Others, impressed by the sound idea of 
reserving green belts and avoiding long 
daily journeys, are proposing to achieve 
these aims in the wrong way, by 
extensive multi-storey flat-building— 
which is not really ‘*‘ decongestion,’’ but 
a mere change of the form of congestion 
and one entirely contrary to the 
evidence of popular demand. 


LOCATION OF INDUSTRY 


7. At the same time the Board of 
Trade is actively pressing its independent 
policy of influencing the location of 
industry, solely from the point of view 
of forestalling unemployment, and 
apparently without regard to the 
necessity, inside the prosperous as well 
as the potentially unprosperous regions, 
of decongestion and industrial de- 
centralisation ot the larger urban 
areas; but if decongestion is to be 
properly carried out there must be some 
construction of new factories in the 
smaller towns and new towns in the 
“over-spill’’ areas of prosperous 
Tegions as well as in the Board of 
Trade’s ‘‘ Development Areas.”’ 
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WHITE PAPER ON CONTROL 
OF LAND USE 


8. The Association makes the follow- 
ing comments on the White Paper : 

(a) It is gratifying that the Govern- 
ment accepts the ‘* masterly analysis ”’ 
of the problem in the Uthwatt Report, 
but disappointing that the White Paper, 
in rejecting the Committee’s proposals 
as a whole, does not put forward an 
alternative which will fully meet the 
problem stated in that analysis. 

(5) In one most important respect the 
White Paper improves on the Uthwatt 
Report: in its recognition that there 
must be a National Fund for Compensa- 
tion and Betterment, administered by 
a National Land Commission. The 
Uthwatt Report demonstrated that 
public planning does not destroy land 
values, but shifts them, not merely as 
between parcels of land within one 
local authority’s area, but as between 
different towns and districts, and even 
between different parts of the country. 
It also showed that it is impossible to 
trace these shifts of value. The White 
Paper emphasises (par. 36) that in 
some local authority areas as a whole 
there will be a net reduction of values, 
in others a net increase. The centralisa- 
tion of Compensation and Betterment 
in a National Fund is therefore, as the 
White Paper says (par. 37) essential. 
It is the only way to free local planning 
of the Compensation bugbear. 

(c) The Government’s proposal with 
regard to Development Rights on 
wholly Undeveloped Land (‘* green ”’ 
land) differs from the Uthwatt scheme 
in two respects. 

(i) The compensation will not be 
payable immediately and on the basis 
of a ‘‘ global ’’ assessment of total 
value. The Government considers 
assessment on the Uthwatt basis too 
difficult, but it does not propose an 
alternative formula; it defers com- 
pensation for five years on the ground 
that further information as to the 
amount and course of development will 
become available in that period. If 


such deferment is considered fairer to 
owners there can be no public objection 
to it; but it should be noted that the 
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Uthwatt proposal was a gallant attempt 
at an immediate square deal with 
owners, not a proposal to pay them less 
than fair compensation. It is difficult 
to see how the actual experience of 
development after five years of war 
and a further five years waiting period 
can throw light on true ‘* market 
value ’’ in 1939, since values then were 
based, and could only be based, on the 
prevailing expectations at that time. 
It is to be noted that the ultimate 
compensation will be corrected for 
** floating value’’ as the Uthwatt 
Report proposed; there is thus no 
difference in principle. 

(ii) The Uthwatt proposal that land 
scheduled for new development should 
always be publicly acquired is rejected. 
The Association . judges this matter 
solely from the point of view of effective- 
ness. in controlling land-use in the 
public interest. Where land is not 
publicly owned, what is important is that 
as large as possible a proportion of 
future increments of value should be 
collectable as a set-off against future 
compensation for land values destroyed 
or shifted. This is perhaps not as fully 
secured by the White Paper proposals 
as by the Uthwatt proposals. 

(d) The ‘‘ Betterment ’’ collection 
proposed by the White Paper is limited 
to increases of land value due to licence 
to change the use of land. Thus if 
permission is given for the use of 
rural land for building of any kind, 
80 per cent. of the difference of value, 
between the present and the permitted 
use, will be collected. Similarly, in the 
case of a licence for land now used 
for housing to be redeveloped for 
shops, a Betterment Charge would be 
payable. So far this is just. 

But a large class of increases of 
value will escape the Betterment Charge 
proposed. In a growing town, the 
growth of which may be fostered by 
planning policy, increases of land value 
will occur without change of use. The 
value of shopping sites may multiply 
many times. The Uthwatt Periodic 
Levy was an effort to cover increases of 
value of every class. The White Paper 
Betterment Charge will only cover the 
immediate increase of value on change 
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of use. Subsequent increases of valyg 
on freshly developed land, and aj 
increases of value of land not changed 
in use, will escape. 


The Ministry’s intention, as stated in 
Paragraph 16 (i), is so to ** manage” 
land-use as to balance compensation 
and betterment. But it is at least 
doubtful if the funds derived from the 
Betterment Charge as proposed would 
be adequate for the compensation to 
reduce density in over-built areas, 
since much of the value shifted would 
accrue to owners of existing properties 
elsewhere, who would escape the 
Betterment Charge. If therefore it is 
true that the Periodic Levy proposed 
by the Uthwatt Committee is im- 
practicable, and .no other way can be 
found of securing for the public better- 
ment on this class of increase of values, 
Government contributions to _ the 
National Fund may.become necessary, 


(e) This raises the question of the 
methods by which decongestion would 
in fact be brought about, which is not 
adequately dealt with in any Govern- 
ment statement so far. To the extent 
that it is to be done by prohibitions on 
the location of industry, or influencing 
the location of industry, land-value 
compensation wili not arise. But 
where open spaces are introduced into 
towns, compensation will be payable, 
which under the White Paper con- 
ception will be payable out of the 
National Fund so far as the open space 
standard is imposed by national plan- 
ning. A national policy of decongestion 
requires also the setting of maximum 
standards of density in rebuilding 
(administered through Ministerial ap- 
proval of Planning Schemes), and the 
cost of compensation to owners for a 
conditional licence reducing the ‘‘scale’’ 
of use will also, under the same con- 
ception, fall on the National Fund. 
As the value compensated for will be 
transferred elsewhere, it is important 
to the Fund that as much as possible 
of Betterment shall be collected. 


(f) A regrettable omission in the 
White Paper is any discussion of the 
Uthwatt proposals for a time-limit on 
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the right of compensation for obsolete 
properties or non-conforming uses. 


THE PLANNING BILL 


9. The Town and Country Planning 
Bill contains some useful instalments of 
the additional powers necessary, but 
the general conception of the Bill is on 
the lines of pre-war planning as 
primarily a local matter. 

‘(a) No doubt there will be many 
cases in which the development of 
*over-spill’’ areas will be linked 
closely with central redevelopment 
under the same local authority. The 
new powers of acquisition seem to 
apply to such cases almost wholly. 
But there should also be, as part of a 
decentralisgtion policy, some transfer 
of population and industry to existing 
smaller towns and new towns, and the 
authorities of these towns should be 
enabled, by land purchase, and by 
mutual arrangement, under the stimulus 
and co-ordination of the Ministry, to 
play their part in the process, by 
developments, including housing and 
the provision of industrial and other 
premises, for some of the ‘* over-spill.’’ 
If adequate powers do not already 
exist for this under the Housing Act 
1936, they should be added to the Bill. 

(b) The powers proposed to be given 
to authorities to undertake any kind of 
building or developments with the 
Minister’s consent is most desirable, 
and it is a sound principle that in 
general the disposals should not go 
beyond 99-year leases. The limitation 
of the right of providing buildings to 
cases where private enterprise is unable 
or unwilling to carry out the work 
should, however, be reconsidered, in 
the case of authorities fully competent 
to provide shops and factories on rack- 
rental. The possibilities of a financial 
return on development (in which under 
Clause 8 the Government has an 
interest) would be greatly enhanced by 
judicious and skilled provision of 
business premises on rental. The 
Association can point to practical 
experience of the immense financial 
importance of power to provide buildings 
in addition to granting building leases 
for business premises. 
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(c) In the case of large redeveiopment 
areas, and of ‘‘ over-spill’’ areas 
which are to be developed as new 
towns, or as new ‘‘ community units ”’ 
or industrial extensions to existing towns, 
there should be provision for the 
setting-up by the Local Authority or 
by the Minister, of public utility 
corporations or authorised associations 
with the full powers of an ordinary 
private estate owner, to undertake all 
aspects of development. Some such 
bodies might be entirely financed, and 
thefr management appointed by, the 
authority or the Minister, with a con- 
siderable measure of autonomy. Others 
might well be private enterprise com- 
panies, in which the equity capital is 
held by individual subscribers with a 
limit on profits. The Minister should 
have powers to make loans available 
to such bodies, and to approve housing 
subsidies and other facilities as in the 
case of local authority ‘‘ over-spill ’’ 
areas. (The powers and _ financial 
facilities under Section 35 of the Town 
and Country Planning Act, 1932, are 
not adequate for these purposes.) 

(d) An Advisory Commission should 
be set up by the Minister to advise on 
sites for ** over-spill ’’ and decentralised 
developments, and on the organisation 
and finance of appropriate agencies to 
carry them out. Also to collate ex- 
perience and, advise all large-scale 
development and __ re-development 
agencies, including local authorities. 

(e) It is important that the principles 
underlying the Government subsidy for 
housing should be reconsidered. The 
subsidy under the 1938 Act was 
graduated according to the cost of 
sites, and was open to criticism as a 
differential subsidy tending to promote 
development in and around large cities 
as against development in the smaller 
towns. It is suggested that in so far as 
subsidies are necessary to bridge the 
gap between the rent-paying capacity 
of workers and outgoings based on the 
prevailing cost of building and develop- 
ment, the Government contribution 
should be uniform for all towns, large, 
medium and small. Exceptional cost 
of land should be dealt with by com- 
pensation under planning and not by 
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housing subsidy. It is just as important 
to facilitate by subsidies the housing in 
the smaller towns of the workers of 
new industries and businesses that 
might otherwise havesettled in congested 
areas, as to facilitate the rehousing in 
** over-spiJl °’ areas of those moving 
out from congested areas. 

(f) The proposed power to an 
authority or a Minister to pay removal 
expenses of displaced persons or busi- 
nesses and compensation for consequent 
business loss is specially to be welcomed. 

(g) So also are the proposals giving 
the Minister power to suspend operative 
planning schemes and to restore ‘‘ in- 
terim procedure,’’ and bring in agri- 
cultural buildings under planning 
control. 

(h) The financial provisions of the 
Bill will be hopelessly inadequate for 
satisfactory reconstruction, unless 
coupled with specific planning compen- 
sation out of the proposed National 
Fund for an overall reduction of 
density on redevelopment. It may be 
that this is the intention of the Govern- 
ment, but it is not made clear either in 
the White Paper or the statement on 
the Bill. 

(i) The proposal that the ‘‘ 1939 
basis °’ shall be a standard rather than 
a *‘ ceiling ’’ appears to differ from the 
Uthwatt proposal and the Government’s 
pledges on the subject. The Association 
does not regard it, however, as unfair 
to the public in principle, particularly 
as no adjustment is proposed for 
depreciation of the value of money, 
except in the case of owner-occupiers of 
houses and small holdings. 


CENTRAL PLANNING AUTHORITY 


10. In the view of the Association the 
Ministry of Town and Country Plan- 
ning, having been set up as the central 
land planning authority, should be the 
department to decide on all claims to 
land use, and the national aspects of 
the general distribution of urban areas 
and other settlements in relation to the 
countryside. With the addition of the 
powers in the Bill, plus adequate 
arrangements for Compensation and 
Betterment, the Ministry will be in a 
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position to guide the general course of 
land development in the national 
interest. The Board of Trade’s influenc- 
ing of the location of particular estab. 
lishments should fall within and be 
consistent with national town and 
country planning policy. 


ADVISORY COMMISSION ON 
LOCATION 


11. In order to secure this it is vital 
that advice on the location of industry 
should be given by a body cognisant 
of the social, community, strategic, 
amenity, transport and agricultural 
factors in development, as well as of 
the industrial and employment factors, 
The Association, therefore, suggests the 
setting-up of an Advisory Board, or 
Commission, to advise Ministers, Local 
Authorities and industrialists on all 
matters arising in the location of 
industrial and business establishments. 
All departments concerned should be 
represented on this body. While the 
special relationship of the Board of 
Trade to industrial concerns points to 
its being under the aegis of that Board, 
the wider issues arising in all matters 
of location make it preferable that it be 
attached to the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning as the central land 
planning authority. What is vital is that 
location should be considered in the 
light of all the factors and not only 
those of industrial efficiency and the 
fear of unemployment in certain areas. 


SUMMARY OF VIEWS AND 
SUGGESTIONS 


1. The Association welcomes the Govern- 
ment’s acceptance of the *‘ main ideas ”’ 
of the Barlow Report, the White Paper 
as an important statement on Com- 
pensation and Betterment, and the 
Bill as an instalment of the needed 
legislation. 


2. A clear statement of Planning policy 
is still lacking. The approach 1s 
piecemeal and departmental. 


3, National planning should be something 
more than the sewing-together of 
local planning schemes. 
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urse Of B 4, Ill-considered local planning projects, (a) The Bill conceives planning as too 


ational and the pressure for speed in post-war exclusively a local matter. 

fluenc- housing, already threaten to prejudice (6) Facilities should be given to authori- 

estab- the future, and make a national ties of outlying towns to take part in 

nd be planning policy urgent. reeccomengdeting ‘* cwes.cil ”* from 
** blitzed ’’ and ‘‘ blighted ’’ areas 

1 and 5, It should be made clear that ‘‘ de- of congested cities. eh 


congestion of congested areas ’’ does 


not imply a further suburban spread of (c) Authorities should be more freely 


permitted to provide business premises 


1 ON large cities. on rack-rental. 

6. In default of a lead, some Authorities (d) Public utility corporations, authorised 
oS are already planning large suburban associations, and private enterprise 
is vital extensions, and others an excess of bodies, with limitation on profits, 
dustry multi-storey flats. — 4 pacts ate “ — ra 

isant ommunity development, financed by 
ategia 7. Re-location of industry must consider the Ministry or by Local Authorities. 
ultural many other things besides forestalling (e) An Advisory Commission on large- 
as of regional unemployment. New factories . scale estate development should be 
act will be needed in city ‘‘ over-spill ’’ created by the Ministry of Town and 
cs ta areas as well as in basic industry areas. Country Planning. 
s d : (f) Housing subsidies on the ‘‘rehousing’’ 
rd, Of 8. White Paper. scale should be available to authorities 
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THE MINISTRY OF WORKS 
EMERGENCY FACTORY-MADE HOUSE 


HE Portal house has ceased to be a 

nine-days’ wonder. Violent criticism 
on the one hand, and equally lavish 
praise on the other, have given place to 
a more rational assessment of the house 
as a contribution to a pressing post-war 
problem. It has served as a valuable 
object-lesson in demonstrating to ordi- 
nary people that the ability to plan and 
progress an ingenious piece of engineer- 
ing can be applied to peace-time as well 
as war-time equipment. The servicing 


of the house is not far short of revolu- - 


tionary and it is to be hoped that 
kitchens and bathrooms in the more 
spacious permanent houses will be 
equally good. A_ great deal of 
thought went into the housing pro- 
gramme between the wars, but the 
prestige of many schemes slumped 
unnecessarily because draining boards, 
sinks and larders were in some cases the 
total equipment provided in otherwise 
satisfactory and well-sited kitchens. 
The kitchens and bathrooms built in 


_ESTATE AGENTS 

















** J always bring him along for demonstra 
tion purposes in case clients object that there 
isn’t room to swing one.”” 


oduced by kind permission of 
enaigaeess ted rs Modern Women.”’) 


municipal flats, were, too, on the whole 
much better from the equipment point 
of view than kitchens in municipal 
houses. It has become a bad housing 
habit to lose on the space swings what 
is gained on the gadgets roundabout. 


LACK OF SPACE 


A regrettable feature of the house ig 
its size. It is most unfortunate that 
616 square feet of floor area should be 
proposed as adequate for the first ten 
years of married life. This i$ surely not 
in line with the general progress that 
has been made in’ public discussion on 
other aspects of reconstruction since 
the war began. It is no answer to say 
that the house is an enormous improve- 
ment on the accommodation that so 
many young married people are living 
in at present. 


WHERE ARE THE HOUSES 
TO GO? 


The most serious criticism is not a 
Ministry of Works problem. Where 
are the houses to go ? One would have 
hoped that by this time the Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning would have 
been established as the co-ordinating 
Ministry, relating the Ministry of Works 
temporary Housing programme, the 
Ministry of Health’s 300,000 permanent 
houses programme, the Board of 
Trade’s factory-guiding programme, the 
Ministry of Agriculture’s land-preserv- 
ing programme and the Ministry of War 
Transport’s road-building programme, 
to one another. Some local authorities 
are solving the siting problem by allocat- 
ing their temporary houses to what 
will eventually be the grass verges and 
the front gardens of their. permanent 
homes. But surely this is begging the 
question. There is as yet no suggestion 
of an alternative to further suburbs on 
the fringes of the big cities for the 
permanent houses. Ministry of Health 
circulars are exhorting local authorities 


‘to consult now with gas and electricity 


undertakings, with local water boards 
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and with the Post Office so that the 
laying of drains, cables and ducts can 
go forward concurrently with the pre- 
paration of sites. 


THE REVISED PLAN 

A model of the revised plan has been 
on view for some weeks inside the Tate 
Gallery. The total area of the house 
(616 sq. feet) and of each room remains 
the same, but many of the most frequent 
criticisms of the original prototype have 
been met. The ceiling height has been 
increased from 7 ft. to 7 ft. 6 inches. 
The entrance hall has been enlarged and 
will now hold a pram and other things. 
A back door has been included and the 
living-room is no longer approached 
through the kitchen. The outside shed 
has been detached from the house and 
this has enabled the bathroom area to 
be increased and allows better screen- 
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ing and siting of the w.c. One frequent 
criticism of the original was the lack of 
proper facilities for washing and drying 
clothes. The size of the drying cabinet 
has been increased and is now backed 
by the hot water cylinder. A wash 
boiler (stored under the draining-board 
when not in use) has been provided in 
the kitchen and a wringer can be 
attached to the boiler for use in con- 
junction with the sink. The useable area 
for both kitchen and living-room has 
been increased. Public opinion on the 
emergency house is still divided. There 
are those who object both on principle 
and prejudice, to the idea of a tempo- 
rary house. Some say that if a house 
can withstand ten British summers and 
winters it can stand more. Others 
are opposed to steel as a material 
for housebuilding. Their views are 


Continued on page 95 





Revised Plan of the Emergency House. 
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PERSONAL NOTES AND 
INFORMATION 


Mr G. L. Pepler, C.B. 

Mr G. L. Pepler was appointed Com- 
mander of the Bath in the recent Birthday 
Honours List. Mr Pepler is Principal Assis- 
tant Secretary and Chief Technical Adviser 
to the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning. From 1919-1941 he was Chief 
Town Planning Inspector to the Ministry 
of Health. Mr Pepler is a Vice-President of 
the Town and Country Planning Associa- 
tion. 


Charles E. Elcock, F.R.1I.B.A. 

We record with regret the death of 
Mr Charles E. Elcock, F.R.1.B.A., on April 
21. Mr Elcock was particularly well known 
for his distinguished hospital architecture. 


Central and S.E. Scotland. 

Mr C. G. Craven, formerly Town Plan- 
ning Officer to the Sheffield Corporation, 
has been appointed Planning Officer to this 
area, which includes Edinburgh. 


York. 

Professor A. D. Adhead and Major C. 
W. C. Needham, who are preparing a 
Redevelopment Pian for York, have been 
appointed Town Planning Consultants to 
Hartlepool Borough Council. 


Dr Barnardo’s Homes. 

The Minister of Town and Country 
Planning has allowed the appeal of Dr 
Barnardo’s Homes Association to use a 
residential building at Bank, near Lynd- 
hurst, as a Boys’ Home on condition that 
the total number of persons occupying the 
building does not exceed fifty. 





Girvan. 

Mr F. C. Meats, President of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, has been appointed to 
assist Girvan Town Council in connection 
with their planning schemes.. Mr James 
Wright, r.s.w., is to advise the Council on 
colour and amenity problems. 


Stepney. 

Mr Dennis Munby, Secretary of Stepney, 
Reconstruction Group points out that 
people in Stepney do not want to live in 
flats and suggests that if the amount of 
open space for the Borough could be 
reduced from 376 acres (suggested in the 
London Plan) to 176 acres, and industrial 
premises accommodated in flatted factories, 
the majority of the population could be 
accommodated in houses rather than flats. 
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Welwyn after 25 years. 

It is just twenty-five years since 
Ebenezer Howard purchased the land for 
the Welwyn Garden City Scheme. By 
June 30, 1919, a month after the purchase, 
the total sum he had raised for the scheme 
was £7,690. 

In June, 1944, the town which he 
started raised in one Salute the Soldier 
week the sum of £261,000. 











Glasgow. 

Mr Ronald Bradbury, of Manchester, 
has been appointed to the post of Director 
of Housing in Glasgow, at a salary of 
£1,500 a year. 








Iron and Steel Federation. 

Mr A. C. Macdiarmid, Chairman and 
Managing Director of Stewart & Lloyds, 
has been elected President of the British 
Iron and Steel Federation. Mr Mac 
diarmid was closely associated with the 
removal of Stewart & Lloyds factory and 
employees from Lanarkshire to the new 
site at Corby. 


Women’s Institutes of Northamptonshire, 

The three prize-winning plans submitted 
in the competition organised by the 
Women’s Institutes of Northamptonshire 
were by (1) Mr Percy M. Powell, L.R.1.B.A, 
(2) Messrs T. H. Tuft, L.R.1.B.A., and 

G. M. Boon, A.R.1.B.A., and (3) Messrs 
T. -F. Winterburn, A.R.LB.A., and T. L 
Viney. 


Honours List. 

In the recent Birthday Honours List, 
Sir Giles Gilbert, Scott R.A., was appointed 
to the Order of Merit. Professor C. H 
Reilly was created Knight Batchelor, and 
ip Raag known as ‘‘ Professor Sir Charles 
Reilly.’’ 


Ironstone Industry. 

Mr A. H. S. Waters, v.C., M.INST. C. By 
has been appointed by the Minister of Town 
and Country Planning to carry out @ 
technical survey of the Ironstone industty 
in Northamptonshire and the adjoi 
counties in order to ascertain efficiency 
possible improvement on methods: 
restoration of land damaged by qua 
operations. 
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The City: Its Growth, its 
Decay, its Future 


By Eliel Saarinen. Reinhold, New York 
(1943) 380 pp. $ 3.50 





Here is a most interesting contribu- 
tion to the philosophy of town design. 
Mr Saarinen is a distinguished Finnish 
architect, settled in America, and for 
twenty years.past an influence in modern 
architecture as director of the Cran- 
brook Academy of Art, Michigan. In 
this book he addresses himself to the 
problem of big cities as a sociological 
and aesthetic question, and the key 
question in the social policy of the 
immediate future. It is refreshing to find 
an architect taking the family and the 
family home, rather than the vista or 
any other pictorial conception, as his 
starting point ; all the more because he 
is, as an architect, passionately con- 
cerned with the visual effect as the 
finishing point. What he does in effect 
is to extend the methods of the best 
domestic architect from the house to the 
town as a whole. His primary task is to 
design a convenient and pleasurable 
dwelling from his client’s point of view, 
and on the basis of full understanding 
of his client’s needs and tastes he can, 
by thought and care, also satisfy his 
own desire that his work shall be beau- 
tiful. This is the true ethic of the artist- 
craftsman or designer. 

Much of the book is devoted to a 
study of the design of the mediaeval 
town, in his enthusiasm for which Mr. 
Saarinen is a follower of Camillo Sitte, 
though he departs from Sitte in his own 
specification. He is convinced that the 

ony or, as he calls it, the ‘‘ form- 
correlation, ’’ of the mediaeval town, was 
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due to the fact that the town-builders of 
that age thought of all new buildings as 
threeedimensional additions to an exist- 
ing picture, and instinctively sensed the 
background social requirements. This 
was possible because the towns were 
small and simple in structure and grew 
very slowly. Whether that is the true 
explanation of the harmonious beauty 
(to us) of those towns is perhaps doubt- 
ful. There are other possible explana- 
tions, one of which—a long-lasting 
unity of architectural style—the author 
discusses and dismisses, not altogether 
convincingly. The predilection for en- 
closure he attributes to what he calls 
the Mediaeval Conception of Space, 
which he considers has been rightly 
replaced by the modern desire for open- 
ness and unlimited distances. But, as he 
observes, town-dwellers in the Middle 
Ages were always near the open country, 
and had a passion for gardens. The 
close building of those towns may well 
have been due to growth within a 
restricted area and the absence of any 
control of density ; and the beauty of 
enclosure a by-product. 

The degeneration of cities during the 
Industrial Revolution, and the con- 
current debasement of architectural 
taste, are more convincingly explained. 
On the one hand architecture had put 
its main inspiration into the-seigneurial 
palaces, and lost credit with the fall of 
its patrons ; on the other hand the rush 
of the masses to the industrial cities over- 
whelmed the local cultural traditions, 
and the thoughtful consideration given 
to new buildings in ages of slow growth 
became impossible. The author might 
have added that the initiative for much 
of the rushed urban building was in the 
hands of a new class of persons acquiring 
wealth more rapidly than culture. 
Architecture, deprived of its habitual 
patrons, degenerated, he says, into 
ornamentation and imitation ; but the 
reasons would be worth further exami- 
nation. He traces in the period the 
continuance of the Classical Revival, 
through Haussman, the town-improve- 
ments that followed the unification of 
Italy and of Germany, and Burnham’s 
scheme for Chicago. But he regards 
formalism as a dead-end... The real root 








city development. 





Healthy Cell Tissue illustrates ‘‘ Community Planning in physically 
separate neighbourhoods.’’ Disentengrating Cell Tissue shows slum growth—congestion 
at the centre accompanied by suburban sprawl. 
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Fig. 2. Disintegrating Cell Tissue 
Professor Saarinen uses two diagrams of cell tissues to symbolise the two forms of 





of modern architecture and town- 
design he finds in the Informal Revival, 
beginning with Sitte’s in 1889 and 
Ebenezer Howard’s ‘‘ Tomorrow ”’ in 
1898, and interpreted in English by 
Raymond Unwin’s ‘‘ Town Planning 
in Practice ’’ in 1902. Modern architec- 
ture, as he sees it, accepts from mediaeval 
towns the idea of three-dimensional 
design and informal adaptation to 
social needs (rejecting Sitte’s pre- 
occupation with enclosure and vistas), 
and from the garden city the ideas of 
openness, admixture with natural 
growth, and the small integrated com- 
munity. 

From this standpoint Mr. Saarinen 
criticises the confused, toppling, con- 
gested cities of to-day, and discusses the 
means of their regeneration. His key 
principle is that of Organic Decentralisa- 
tion—the drastic reduction of density 
of population and business in their 
centres, and a regrouping both within 
and without the old cities in small town- 
units separated from each other by 
** Free Areas ’’ or green belts. He is 
against sky-scrapers (though himself 
famous for a brilliant design for one in 
Chicago), except as an _ occasional 
feature for architectural effect. He is 


against the mass-conception of housing 
and stresses the idea of home-individu- 
ality. He wants people to be able to live 
within walking distance of work and to 





find a cultural life in small communities 
spaced out over the city area and sur- 
rounding land. This of course is 
Howard’s conception of ‘‘ social 
cities,"’ or Mumford’s  *‘ poly. 
nucleated city.”’ What is particularly 
interesting in Mr Saarinen’s version of 
this idea is his integration of it with the 
modernist architectural impulse. It is 
fair to warn the reader that he is some- 
times wordy in his manner and oblique 
in his approach, but this does not 
seriously obstruct his message. 

Mr Saarinen has not much use for 
contemporary town-planning, which 
to him implies a ‘‘ vapid dryness,” 
and which is in the hands of the wrong 
people. Town Design is Architecture, 
And therefore he is training his own 
architectural students in the social back- 
ground. But valuable and significant 
as his book is, certain weaknesses in it 
suggest that he is asking too much of 
one profession. He makes a gallant 
effort to deal with tlie land-value 
problem raised by Organic Decentral- 
isation ; but his solution is inadequate. 
He makes no attempt to deal with the 
structure of city industry and business, or 
even the quantitative working-out 
his principles in terms of population- 
numbers, density, etc. And he is vaguer 
than he realises on the machinery for 
controlling land-use. He does such 
useful things in this book that one 
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cannot complain that he does not do 
everything. But he establishes so 
unanswerably the need for a Town- 
Designer-Architect that one wishes to 
see that intelligent artist employed 
forthwith, and one looks around for 
the client to tell him in much more 
detail the accommodation required. 
Surely that client, or the representative 
of the community as client, is the Town- 
Planner ? Maybe a very different sort 
of Planner from the two-dimensional- 
minded Surveyor who justly rouses Mr 
Saarinen’s wrath. But a man, or even 
a group of men, with a knowledge, of 
city-structure, of industrial, economic, 
sociological, and politica) affairs, that 
the Architect-Town-Designer cannot and 
ought not to possess if he is to develop 
his full capacities for three-dimensional 
interpretation. 
| We AL 9 2 


The Continuity of the English 
Town 


Published by the Ecclesiological Society, 
1943. 3s. 


ln the spring of 1943 eleven societies 
concerned with various aspects of Town 
and Country planning, jointly organised 
an exhibition of models, drawings and 
photographs under the title of, ‘*‘ The 
Continuity of the English Town.’’ Some 
of the papers read at the Exhibition are 
reprinted here as the Ecclesiological 
Society’s transactions, with a foreword 
by Lord Esher.. The papers are all 
interesting for a variety of reasons, 
though a little more editing would have 
arranged the material in better order and 
avoided repetition by different authors 
of the same fact and the same quotation. 
But in spite of the diversity of authors 
the result is stimulating on the whole and 
with the exception of Mr Gillie Potter’s 
““creeper-covered post-offices in every 
village of England,’’ is imaginative with- 
out sentimentality and realistic without 
being prosiac. There is a stern warning 
for modern times in the narratives of 
planning after the Great Fire when the 
urgency of providing houses and the 
uncontrolled ownership of land pre- 
vented any long-term plan being 
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carried through. ‘‘ We shall be in the © 
same position ourselves unless this 

problem is solved and solved well, 

before the urgent need for rebuilding 

is upon us.”’ 

We have had our destruction by fire ; 
we have our plans. Already Commerce 
is proclaiming that to remove wharves 
and industry from some eight miles of 
the Thames waterfront would be 
detrimental to trade and probably 
result in unemployment. The steel 
house is offered to our age as expedient 
and urgent, as the brick house was 
offered to Londoners after the Great 
Fire. It will need the combined efforts 
of all societies and a very strong minority 
opinion in continuous assault on the 
strongholds of vested interests, on our 
political lethargy, compromise and our 
need for houses, if from our present 
opportunity better towns are to grow. 

The later story of town growth is 
excellently outlined in F. J. Osborn’s 
paper on ‘‘ To-day and To-morrow”’ 
and he asserts, with some truth, that 
following the first world war the great 
housing movement ‘‘ was itself an 
expression of the rise of the masses. 
The demand was politically irresis- 
tible.’’ That is true—it may well occur 
again. 

But the provision of houses is but one 
element in a many-sided problem of 
planning, and though within the term 
**towns ’’ Mr Osborn includes small 
country towns it is necessary to set even 
these against the true base of our 
national life, the land and the people 
of the country. Too often this basic 
relationship is ignored as a town 
setting, or a green belt or a holiday 
ground. The town by its magnitude 
tends to dominate our plans; its 
problems are difficult and costly to 
resolve ; the countryside, by the few- 
ness of its people and its low economic 
evaluation in the eyes of the ‘‘ city ’’ 
is too often but a poor, if useful, 
appendage. It might have been well if 
somewhere in these transactions there 
had been some study of the economic 
and social relationship of Town and 
Country before the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, with a contrasting note on the 
new town’s debt to the countryside ; 
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‘for the continuity of the town has, 
until recent times, always been an 
integral part of the life of the rural 
hinterland, as may well be seen to-day 
by a study of the country market 
towns. That relationship has, in part, 
to be restored, and in part re-fashioned 
to meet the needs of our times. 
F..G. T. 


Houses and Towns after the 


War 
By Elizabeth Glen McAllister 


Housing and Health 
By Sir John B. Orr and Frank Wells. 


Design for Britain Booklets: Nos. 
30 and 26. Dent. 31 pp. 6d. 


has an unaffected yet very interesting 
way Mrs McAllister explains the impor- 
tance of town planning to the ordinary 
man and woman. She makes clear the 
connection between good housing and 
good planning. And she shows that the 
arrangement of towns has a profound 
influence, not only on family and com- 
munity life, but on democracy—a point 
that has not been previously dealt with 
effectively in a popular exposition. The 
booklet is non-technical, but planners 
should read it, because by approaching 
their subject from the human angle, 
with a well-balanced appreciation of 
the numerous factors that have to be 
taken into account, Mrs McAllister 
puts a refreshing new light on the 
familiar scene. What is particularly 
pleasing is that she is able to put the 
case for better planning for the future 
without falling into the tedious conven- 
tion of damning up hill and down dale 
all the achievements of the inter-war 
period. The issue of flats versus houses 
is dealt with judiciously, with some not 
unkindly fun at the expense of the 
fashion-conscious architects who switch 
their own affections in turn from con- 
verted windmills to Queen Anne farm- 
houses, and thence to modern houses in 
the suburbs, while advocating multi- 
storey dwellings for the multitude. The 
countryside aspects of planning are not 
overlooked, and some wise words are 
said on the problem of controlling 





architectural design without over 
riding the desire for individuality in 
houses. Having read this booklet with 
enjoyment, the planner can pass it on 
to the least instructed of laymen, with 
confidence that he will read it with even 
greater profit and not less pleasure. 

The only criticism of this booklet is 
that its easy style (a definite merit) 
would benefit here and there by a little 
polishing, and that some minor erro 
of punctuation have escaped proof 
revision. But these small slips do not 
much depreciate the entertaining presen- 
tation of a sound and well-thought-out 
argument. The booklet is one of the 
best of the series. 

The twin foundations of a healthy 
life are good food and a good environ- 
ment. Sir John Orr, eminent as an 
authority on nutrition, turns his atten- 
tion, with Mr Frank Wells, to the 
hardly less important subject of housing, 
Useful figures are given of the associa- 
tion of bad surroundings with bad 
health ; with the necessary warning that, 
as poverty is usually prevalent where 
housing is bad, the statistics must be 
read with that in mind. But it is shown 
that the high proportion of mentally 
backward children in slums is not 
accounted for by bad heredity, since 
when they are moved to better sur 
roundings and properly fed there is a 
marked improvement. 


The most distressing figures given are 
those of the expectation of life im 
different countries. In New Zealand, 
where slums and under-feeding are 
hardly known, the expectation of life 
is 67 years. In England, where there 
are still stums and malnutrition, it is 
years for men, 64 for women. In badly 
housed Scotland it is for men 56, for 
women 59. But in India it is 27 years. 
Good housing and ample food would 
add more man-years to life in a genera 
tion or two than have been lost in all the 
wars of modern history. 


The authors deprecate a tendency to 
sectional planning—of food. supply, 
industry, public works, education, hous- 
ing, etc. They want a Master Plat 
covering all these, into which a housing 
programme will fit. But possibly they 
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weaken their own case for forethought 
by their view that permanent housing 
plans should not be made till the men 
return from the wars. They see a solu- 
tion‘ of the -dilemma in confining the 
immediate programme to temporary 
housing—sited in Hyde Park and other 
places from which the houses are certain 
to be removed in a very short time. This 
invitation to authority to postpone 
decision as to the general direction of 
town development is dangerous. Half a 
million temporary houses would carry 
with them, inevitably, industrial and 
public service developments which 
would, for good or ill, determine the 
future location of the rehoused popula- 
tion. There is no escape by this seem- 
ingly easy route. ‘‘ No planning ”’ is 
not postponed decision. It is uncon- 
scious decision, and therefore is not 
neutral, but in effect bad planning. 

All the same, this is a valuable 
booklet, and brings new‘corisiderations 
to the spreading pool of planning 
thought. 

FJ.O. 


Rural Housing 

Third Report of the Rural Housing sub- 
committee of the Ministry of Health 
Central Housing Advisory Committee. 
H.M. Stationery Office. 67pp. Is. 


A meticulous examination of this 
report leads one to the very definite 
conclusion that it covers the whole 
ground of rural housing. The following 
statements must however be under- 
lined :—1. The houses built by private 
enterprise were a valuable contribution, 
but they were largely occupied by urban 
workers or retired people and did not 
touch the special needs of the agricul- 
tural worker. 2. The countyrside has 
not suffered to the same degree as the 
towns, but the improvement of agri- 
cultural housing has always proved the 
last to be tackled. 3. The reconditioning 
of rural houses in poor or bad condition 
might have been greatly augmented, and 
the grant for this should be greatly 
increased. 4. The matter of the diversity 
of rents as between the ‘‘ tied cottage ”’ 
and the new housing must be dealt with 
once and for all and the gap closed, 


.and Rural Councils together with 
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(The improvement in agricultural we 
will not achieve this.) 5. A fair share of 
labour and materials available must by 
allocated to the rural areas if any resy 
is to be achieved. 6. The Rural Distrig 
Councils have in many cases lacked 
initiative and must be more courageony 
in their programmes. 7. The employ. 
ment of qualified architects by the Ru 

District Councils should be a sine qu 
non. 8. Joint County Committees ar 
advocated of members of the Counly 


enlightened laymen, to bring concen 
trated experience, energy and ideas tp 
bear on the difficulties that confront the 
sucessful carrying out of programmes, 

There is however one over-riding 
conclusion based upon the disturbing 
feature dealing with the extent t 
which the rise in building costs has out 
stripped the rise in the general cost of 
living ; the first is nearly 100 per cent 
above the 1939 level, the second is ® 
per cent. Post-war building costs must 
be stablilized in line with the costof 
living, and unless it is done the com 
mittee do not believe that a satisfactory 
housing programme can be carried out 


Pa 
Countrygoer 
Edited by Cyril Moore. 
Countrygoer Books. 88 pp. 2s. 6d 


HIS is the first of what is likely to be 
a series of books on the countryside 
‘* for the townsman,’’ sponsored by an 
editorial board consisting of C. E. M. 
Joad, Joan Spence, Francis Ritchie and 
the editor. 

The photographs, drawings and type 
have been chosen with care and skill 
Some of the illustrations, particularly 
those by S. R. Badmin and C. FE 
Tunnicliffe, are outstanding. In addition 
to articles. by Dr Joad, L. F. Easter 
brook and Fred Kitchen, the book con 
tains well-selected information, book 
reviews and notes on the work of rele 
vant Societies. 

Mr John Betjeman contributes @ 
passionate article mainly on the urgeat 
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need for the maintenance and sensitive 
reconditioning of old cottages and 
houses in our country towns and 
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My, 





Waar is to be the shape of your post-war build- 
ing scheme ? Flats, cottages, villas or bungalows, made 
to measures, or made to measure ? These are questions 
engaging the minds of architects and local authorities 
to-day. 

But, whatever the choice, Electricity will be at your 
service ready to provide lighting, heating, refrigeration 
and constant hot water beside all manner of labour- 
saving devices which will make so many feet and 


inches into homes. 


Electricity 


ON WAR-SERVICE TODAY — ON HOME-SERVICE TOMORROW 


British Electrical Development Association, 2, Savoy Hill, W.C.2. 
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A WOODCUT BY C. F. TUNNICLIFFE FROM ‘‘ COUNTRYGOER.”’ 


villages. He gives a shocking example 
of destruction, committed in the name 
of progress, at Uffington in Berkshire 
with the familiar story of new houses 
unsympathetic in design, material, and 
scale to their surroundings. Mr Betje- 
man is an effective journalist as well as a 
brilliant writer of verse and knows how 
to shake his readers into consciousness. 
With his tongue in his cheek he pre- 
tends to lay all these crimes at the 
door of ‘‘ planning.’’ But there are few 
planners who would disagree with his 
final statement that ‘‘ preservation is a 
part of planning.’’ 

Mr Betjeman writes all: this under 
the title ‘‘ England is a Garden—not a 
Garden City.”’ There are too many 
cleavages of opinion in planning. It isa 
pity that Mr Betjeman persists in trying 
to invent another where none really 
exists. He might, too, Ieave to the less 
honest the deliberate confusion of the 
word ‘‘ garden city ’’ with any form of 
open development—unconscious con- 
fusion is surely the’ province of the less 
informed. Mr Betjeman is not good at 
recognising his own friends. Those most 
closely associated with the garden city 
movement have taken a very active per- 
sonal part both in fighting local battles, 


and in writing against the kind 
destruction Mr Betjeman cites in his 
article, and for standards of seemline 
and dignity in new building. 

There is a revival of interest in country 
ways and a growing and real desire ¢ 
the part of the townsman to unders 
the countryside. After the war on 
expects frequent and regular publicatic 
of Countryside Books. It is to be hoped 
that one of their functions will be to pi 
vide informed discussion of the urbai 
living-space problem from the point df 
view of the countryside. 

It used to be fashionable to see tht 
salvation of the countryside only in# 
policy of permanent imprisoning of th 
congested cities within their walls. Its 
now more generally recognised —as@ 
result of experience between the wars— 
that the inevitable counter-revolution 
arising from this policy would take th 
form of more week-end houses for th 
space-starved middle-class flat-dwelles 
and bigger and better suburbs for tht 
less well-to-do. Planned space-making 
within, so that the city centres maj 
become habitable, and a complementafy 
regrouping of population and industfy 
in country towns both old and new, is# re 
basic answer. to the problem. Speci#t 
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— Even 
if you plan your 
house 10 miles from 
a Gas Main— 


You can have Gas Lighting, Gas Cooking, 
Gas Heating & Refrigeration, in fact, you 
can enjoy all Town Gas Conveniences with 


‘CALOR GAS 


Anywhere that a “‘ Calor ’’ Gas motor van can go, “‘ Calor ” gas can be delivered — 
in small portable steel cylinders ready for attaching to modern Gas Cookers 
Lights and Fires—even to Refrigerators. No plant of any kind is required 
“Calor” Gas is used in exactly : 


af the same way as Town Gas, and 
every service that Town Gas can INSTALLED ANYWHERE 
give, ‘‘ Calor ’’ Gas can give with 


equal reliability, complete safety 
and surprising economy. 


Over 60,000 satisfied | 
Country Users ; 

Over 1,000 Service © | 
Supply Depots 

Write to Head Office for illustrated brochure 


CALOR GAS 


wai (DISTRIBUTING) CO., LTD., 
BELGROVE HOUSE, BELGROVE STREET, KING’S CROSS, W.C.1. Tei : TER 2194/6 











% WAYS AND MEANS OF 
REBUILDING. The report of 
the Conference of the Town and 
Country Planning Association on 
Town Planning, Housing and 
Full Employment, edited by 
Donald Tyerman, has been pub- 
lished by Messrs Faber & Faber 
at 8s. 6d. 


Within one week of publication 
the book was sold out. Other 
copies are reprinting and it is 
hoped that these will be available 
during August. 

WAYS AND MEANS OF 
REBUILDING will be reviewed 


in our next issue by Professor 
S. R. Dennison. 











interest groups, within the town and 
country planning movement, will have a 
vitally important function in spreading 
aesthetic consciousness and in seeing 
that the physical expression of this re- 
grouping takes the right form, in line 
with what Mr Betjeman calls ‘‘ the 
living texture ’’ of our background. 


E. McA. 


A Plan for Town and Country 


By Phoebe Pool and Flora Stephenson 
Target for Tomorrow No, 2 
Pilot Press. 60 pp. 4s. 6d. 


Procse POOL and Flora Stephenson 
© not say anything new in this book, but 
they tell a story familiar to town and 
country planners vividly and well. Julian 
Huxley in a foreword comments on the 
terrifying fact that the amount of built-up 
area added to London between the wars 
was as much as its entire area in 1918 and 
that this growth was almost wholly un- 
planned, ‘* adding new chaos to the old.’’ 

The essential facts of the case against 
London’s monstrous overgrowth have 
seldom been put more clearly. The editors, 
however, make it quite clear that over- 
atta is not a London problem alone, 
ut applies equally to Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Merseyside, Glasgow, West York- 
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shire and}Tyneside. They see the signif. 
cance of the fact that the average family 
in London before the war spent £15 a year 
—or rather more than 8 per cent of theit 
income—on travelling within the Londop 
area. They point out that, while we may 
be proud of the housing achievements in 
Britain between the wars, the building 
programme was not part of a comprehen 
sive national scheme, and that our housing 
in urban areas was done in a piecerheal way, 

The authors suggest that there is a great 
need for an extension of Public Relations 
work in connection with town and country 
planning, and. argue that an _ informed 
public demand ‘‘ will then stimulate the 
experts to plan more humanly.’’ The 
whole book is well and profusely illus 
trated. 

S.J. 


The Post-war Building Studies 


No. 1. House Construction 
H.M. Stationery Office. 150 pp. 2s. 


HE first report by one of the twenty-two 
committees set up by M.O.W. Mainly an 
account of the work of the Building 
Research Station. Considers building 
and methods and building 
standards including sound and_heat 
insulation. Contains a_ well-illustrated 
section on pre-war experimental building 
methods. 


materials 


Housing and the Scott Report 
Council for the Preservation of Rural 
England. 16 pp. No price. 


HE first of a series to be issued by the 
C.P.R.E. on topical problems. Comments 
on the shortcomings (poor siting, lack of 
harmony, etc.) of the average rural house 
built between the wars. Advocates pro- 
vision of amenities equal in convenience 
with those in urban houses. (C.P.R.E.’s 
views on contrast between kitchen equip- 
ment in steel house and new rural workers’ 
cottage would be interesting.) 


The Peak District a National 
Park 


Issued by the Joint Committee for the 
Peak District National Park. 6d. 


well-produced booklet with a foreword 
by Lord Justice Scott sets out the indispu- 
table claims of the Peak District to be 
scheduled as a National Park. Obtainable 
from Endcliffe Vale House, Sheffield 10. 
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We Can Build all The Houses 

by Luke Fawcett 
Amalgamated Union of Building Trade 
Workers. 8 pp. No price. 


SSERTS that to thrust ‘“ ersatz’’ 
dwellings on the people is a tragic mistake 
and claims that good houses can be built 
to any number required, by traditional 
methods and by a building industry 
organised as a social service. 


Reports on the Control of 
Land Use 


By the West Midland Group on Post-war 
Reconstruction and Planning. 20 pp. 1s. 


HE West Midland Group advocates 
immediate vesting in the State of the 
Development rights of all land, and the 
re-organisation of the machinery of physical 
planning. The Committee takes the view 
that the State should bear a substantial 
share of the financial obligations resulting 

,from new developments if these develop- 
ments are not self-supplorting. It is sugges- 
ted that the ideal size of the local govern- 
ment unit should be estimated with a view 
to maintaining the balance between demo- 
cracy and efficiency. 
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summed up by the women at the 
Palmers Green. discussion group who is 
reported to have said: ‘‘ My son won’t 
want to live in a steel house, after three 
years in tanks.’’ 

Many people are still cynical about heat 
and sound insulation. One councillor said 
that even the sparrows on the roof sounded 
as if they were walking around in army 
boots. Typical adverse comments are that 
it is unsuitable for family life and will 
encourage the one-and two-child family. 
Local authorities are perturbed about 
where to put the houses, and in central 
areas councils are already looking enviously 
at their meagre existing open spaces. 

But: many favourable comments on the 
emergency home have been made by women 
and young people in the Forces, The general 
reaction here is that it is an excellent stop- 
gap ; that after life in the Services young 
people will be glad of a place ‘* with their 
own door ’’; and that hundreds of thou- 
sands of young couples will think it is a 
paradise compared with living in rooms or 
with relations. A typical middle-class 
remark is that it would make an ideal 
week-end cottage. 


In 1706 
a Mr. James Austin of London won a £100 
wager by a novel trick of under-water 
cookery. He placed a pudding in a tin 
pan, enclosed the whole in a sack of lime 
and lowered it into the Thames near 
Rotherhithe. Between two and three hours 
later the sack was hauled up, and the pudding 
... if anything slightly over-done . . . was 
eaten with gusto by the crowd. One way to 
do .a job of cooking, certainly, but not a 
very practical one. 

To-day... when many akitchen is equipped 
with stock pots, multiple ranges, grills and 
toasters, steamers. and boilers, hot cupboards 
and serving tables .. . the constant call for 
heat demands fuel on tap 24 hours a day. 
And gas provides the fuel . . . a fuel which 
is clean, speedy, simple and reliable ... a 
fuel which is economical, which has the 
flexibility for a fluctuating demand’. .. a fuel 
which lends itself to use with compact and 
comprehensive labour-saving equipment. 


FOR POST—WAR PLANNING 
GAS WILL BE AT YOUR SERVICE 


Gas equipment is only available for priority 
work, but architects planning for after the 
war can benefit from war-time experience 


BRITISH. COMMERCIAL 
GROSVE NOR 


GAs 
PLACE, 


ASSOCIATION, 
LONDON, 8.W.I 
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Reproduced, by bie 
of the London County Council, 
from the “County of London Plan.” 


LIGHTING IN 
RECONSTRUCTION 


The scientific application of a high standard of artificial illumination show 
form an integral part of every new building project. Electric lightir 
technique, stimulated by the needs of war, will make an import 
contribution to the comfort and ‘efficiency of the post-war world. 


Public opinion will demand better lighting; plans to provide it should] 
made now. 


The Lighting Service Bureau—backed by the research 
organisations of its members—offers unrivalled facilities 
for providing information on all aspects of modern 
illumination. The Bureau is at your service. 


THE LIGHTING SERVICE BUREAU, 2, SAVOY HILL, LONDON, w.c 
MAINTAINED BY THE ELECTRIC LAMP MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION — 











